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CHAPTER XXV. 
BEANS AND BACON. 


OWLING along to Pomeroy Abbey, on the day following the 

commotion already told of, went Mrs, Wylde in her well-ap- 

pointed chariot attended by her servants. The high wind had gone 
down ; the October day was fair and calm. 

Like Father Andrew, Mrs. Wylde’s bulk increased with years. She 
was now a very large lady indeed; and her fate in this respect ap- 
peared to be so indisputable that she was fain to accept it as fate and 
cease to struggle against it. Mrs. Wylde was not less addicted to 
fine plumage than of old. Her attire this morning was a judicious 
mixture of violet and white satin ; the gown violet, the bonnet white. 
Her comely face, shaded within its array of lace and feathers, was 
somewhat less comely than usual. At any rate, less easy; for it wore 
an expression of anxious perplexity. 

In distress or trouble, a young woman naturally turns to her 
mother; for sympathy, if not always for refuge. Mrs. Pomeroy 
had passed a most wretched night; her maid, Theresa, having slept on 
a sofa in the same apartment, for she dreaded to be alone. Her 
bound-up hands gave her some pain; her mental discomfort gave 
her more ; and when breakfast was over, she despatched Bridget to 
the White House to ask her mother to come to her. 

Be you very sure Bridget did not fail to make use of the opportu- 
nity. Five minutes after she entered, Mrs. Wylde was in possession 
of the whole story: the dead Lord of Pomeroy had “come again,” 
and was terrifying the whole abbey out of its propriety. 
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“T thought nothing less at first, ma’am, but that it was Mr. Rupert, ” 
confessed Bridget, dropping her voice, knowing that to her mistress’s © 
mother she was safe in whispering the dangerous suspicion: “ and a 
fine fright it put me into, lest he should be seen. For we all know 
what might come of chat.” 

“Vou had seen—this same appearance—for a week past?” re- 
turned Mrs.Wylde, that one avowal having made a strong impression 
on her. 

“Every blessed night since yesterday was a week, ma’am, had I 
seen some stir in the haunted room. Now and again I caught a 
glimpse of a tall figure ; and I could only believe it to be Mr. Rupert. 
It never occurred to me to think of the dead lord.” 

‘“‘ Are my daughter’s hands cut badly ?” resumed Mrs. Wylde, after 
a pause. 

‘‘ Well yes, ma’am, rather so. But Mr. Norris says it might have 
been worse. I left him dressing them this morning.” 

Dismissing the woman with a message that she would be at the 
abbey in the course of the morning, Mrs. Wylde sat on to revolve 
the news. And the conclusion she came to was’ not agreeable. 

Supernatural appearances held no place in Mrs. Wylde’s belief. 
That Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, should return to trouble the earth 
after having been decently buried away below it, she held to be most 
unreasonable. But she did fear very much, just as Leolin did, that it 
might be the wanderer, Rupert. 

“ And how frightfully imprudent of Alice (believing such) to go up 
after Rupert to the west tower! Nothing pleasant could come of that. 
Alice did it with a good motive of course; to warn him, as Bridget 
says, and it was kind of her to risk it—but if the news got abroad 
what would the neighbourhood say? Better, a great deal better, 
that Alice should have seen her husband’s ghost than met Rupert 
—that is, fancied it; it could have been nothing but fancy. But 
if it was in truth Rupert up there—and he were to be discovered, 
and taken—what a dreadful catastrophe it would be! Not only 
for himself and the Pomeroy family, but for Alice; for it would 
recall to the public mind the nearly forgotten scandal of nine 
years ago.” 

These were the reflections that were running through Mrs. Wylde’s 
mind and clouding her face as she drove to Pomeroy. She found 
Alice lying on a sofa in one of the front rooms, Theresa sitting at 
work at the window. 

‘J dare not be alone, mamma, after the horrors of last night,” 
murmured Alice, as she sent the maid away. ‘ You have heard, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes, child ; Bridget has told me. But it is very ridiculous of 
you to be frightened. Let me look at your hands.” 

“There is nothing to see but cuts. Mr. Norris said the bandages 
were not to be touched.” 
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“ Quite right, I daresay. And now tell me, Alice, how you could 
be so imprudent as to go up to that west tower ?” 

“I did it under a misapprehension,” said Alice, dropping her voice. 
“T thought that it was Rupert come back. Bridget said it was he.” 

*‘ And if it had been Rupert !—all the more reason for your keep- 
ing away,” spoke Mrs. Wylde, unable to drop the severity out of her 
voice. 

**T went to warn him to escape, nothing more; I should not have 
stayed a minute. His being there—if it had been he—was so fright- 
fully hazardous.” 

‘* All the same, you should not have gone. You might have sent 
Bridget. You had had enough, one would think, of going up to the 
west tower nine years ago.” 

Alice burst into tears. “It is generous of you, mamma, to bring 
up that to me!” 

‘Because you are so very incautious, Alice. You and Rupert 
Pomeroy must be as far divided as are the two poles—and one 
would suppose your own good feeling would teach you that.” 

**T did it for the best,” urged Alice. ‘‘ There was no one else to go 
but me. As to Bridget, she would not have gone alone to the west 
tower to save her life. Think what it would be for us all, as well as 
for himself, if he were taken.” 

“Well, it is a good thing that nothing worse has come of it—that 
there was nothing worse to come. I hope you are now convinced 
that it was not Rupert Pomeroy.” 

“‘ Ay, indeed. It was foolish of me to admit the idea—and of 
Bridget too. He would not be likely to venture here. And how 
could he have got into the rooms ?” 

“Don’t you take up any fancy again so wildly ridiculous,” spoke 
Mrs. Wylde sharply: for she had no intention of allowing her daughter 
to know what she suspected—that it must really be Rupert who was 
in the west tower. 

“But oh, mamma, when I saw—what I did see, I—I—I cannot 
talk of it,” she added, breaking off witha shudder. “ You know—you 
have heard—that my husband appeared to me.” 

‘“‘T know that you must have been in a highly excited and nervous 
state to imagine anything of the sort,” corrected Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘No 
wonder: you had been in the chapel the best part of the long day, and 
made a fast-day of it into the bargain. When the brain is highly- 
wrought from physical want and weariness, it is apt to play us strange 
tricks.” 

‘“‘ Mother, it was no delusion. That I saw my husband last night,” 
she solemnly added, ‘‘I will stake my soul.” 

‘“‘ Hush !” said Mrs. Wylde. 

‘“‘ He appeared to me in the spirit,” added Alice, lifting one of her 
damaged hands in her earnestness, and letting it rest on the arm of 
Mrs. Wylde. ‘I wonder I did not die there and then. Were I ever 
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to see it again when alone, I should die. It was only my fainting 
away that saved me.’ 

‘* Are you a child, Alice, that you should fancy these things ?” 

‘‘ Not to me only did he appear but to others,” went on Alice—for 
it is well known that there’s nothing like opposition to bring out per- 
sistency. ‘“ Bridget saw him at the west window; Lady Anna saw him 
there. And when the servants went up afterwards to lock up the 
rooms—you have heard in what way they were startled, mamma, by 
seeing an awful figure bearing down upon them ?” 

‘‘T have heard that they say so.” 

‘‘ What figure could that have been but his ?” 

Mrs. Wylde did not answer this time. In her own mind she 
believed it to be another’s. A living figure, not a dead one. 

“‘ Jeffs declares he recognized the lord; he saw all his features— 
including the lip. No one who knew him well could be mistaken 
in his appearance, mother. And surely you are no stranger to the 
reports that have been whispered ever since his death! The abbey 
has been racked with them.” 

“Well, Alice, have it your own way.” 

‘‘T wish there was any other way to have it; but you must know 
there is not,” sighed Alice. 

Mrs. Wylde fell into a fit of musing: she was naturally a shrewd, 
far-seeing woman. That nothing she could urge would shake her 
daughter’s faith in this supernatural appearance, was evident: and 
she began to reflect that, of the two evils, it was better to let her rest 
in the belief; ay, in spite of the fear and torment it induced; than 
that she should have her doubts directed to the only feasible ex- 
planation—Rupert. 

* Alice,” she resumed, “I have never seen a ghost myself, and that 
makes me a sceptic. I have heard that some people do see such 
things ; that they are so constituted ; and so—we will drop the sub- 
ject. I came here intending to take you home with me. Will you 
come ?” 

‘‘ What, with these lame hands! I could not go out to- -day, mamma.” 

re.’ will be better for you to come to me altogether, Alice.” 

‘“ Altogether! Why, mamma, what do you mean?” 

“Listen, Alice. This old abbey is a hot-bed of superstition. 
It was always noted for it, but it has grown worse of late years. The 
very atmosphere teems with superstitious discomfort ; the servants are 
given over to it. My opinion is that they employ their leisure hours 
in inventing marvels, and then frighten themselves into the belief that 
they are real. It is no longer a desirable home for you—you shall 
come back to me.” 

Alice shook her head. ‘ You are very kind, mamma ; you mean 
well ; but nothing would induce me to leave the abbey. My interests 
lie within Sg 

‘* What interests ?” 
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‘* Mary’s interests: and hers are mine. There are people living 
who would be capable of destroying them ; I must be here to protect 
them.” 

Mrs. Wylde scarcely understood ; and Alice continued. 

‘* Mary shall sometime be Lady of Pomeroy; I have made my 
mind up to that. Her father was the lord, she shall in her turn be 
the lady.” 

“‘ By what means would you make her such ?” 

‘* By her marriage with young Rupert.” 

Mrs. Wylde positively shrank at the words. She had had enough 
of scheming, herself, when she schemed to make this, her own daughter, 
Lady of Pomeroy by her marriage with Guy. What had come of it! 

**Oh Alice, don’t plan!” she urged, her voice taking quite a wailing 
tone. ‘Don’t, don’t! Be content to leave things to the good care 
of Heaven.—And they are both but children yet.” 

‘* Of course : we cannot act against Heaven,” returned Alice, more 
pointed indifference in her manner than her mother liked to see. 
‘¢ But—to return to the question. This is my home, mamma, and I 
assure you I have no intention of quitting it.” 

‘‘ Only for two or three weeks, then ; for two or three weeks, Alice ! 
Until this excitement shall have worn away.” 

Alice rather wondered at her mother’s persistency—she seemed 
quite agitated. ‘‘ Thank you,mamma, but it cannot be. When my 
hands are better I will bring Mary and spend a long day with you.” 

Upon taking her departure, Mrs. Wylde saw the French governess 
in the study, and stepped in. Mademoiselle de Garonne seized on the 
opportunity to speak of the previous night’s disturbance, confessing 
that it had made her feel uncomfortable. She did not like “‘revenants.” 

‘* But I don’t believe a word of it,” cried Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘Servants 
are so ignorant on these subjects, so superstitiously fanciful. You 
must know that, mademoiselle.” 

“ As a rule, they are,” admitted mademoiselle, speaking in English 
for the benefit of Mrs. Wylde, who was no French scholar. “ But this 
that was seen last night—it was not only the servants who saw it, but 
Mrs. Pomeroy and Lady Anna. I admit that I never saw a revenant 
myself; I confess that I hardly know whether to believe in such 
appearances or not: but I must say that to live where one may be 
subjected to see one is rather unpleasant.” 

“You put yourself at ease, mam’selle ; don’t think at all about it, ? 
advised Mrs. Wylde in a reassuring tone. ‘‘I’d stake this pearl brooch 
of mine that nothing will appear to you.” 

‘‘ Thank you ; indeed I hope not. But, to pass myself out of the 
question,” continued the governess, “it is not well that Miss Mary 
should hear of these things; not well. The impressionable mind of a 
child should be cautiously guarded from such ideas.” 

‘“T fully agree with you in that, mam’selle.” 

“We had hardly begun the devoirs this morning when Miss Mary 
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interrupted them to ask whether I had seen the revenant. Madame 
Wylde, this ought not to be. In spite of all my care, she may grow 
up a very model of superstition.” 

“That shall not be if I can hinder it,”’ concluded Mrs. Wylde. 
‘¢ Good morning to you, my dear mam’selle.” 

Passing down the stairs and out at the gateway, Mrs. Wylde made 
a sign to her carriage not to follow her, and walked round the abbey 
towards Father Andrew’s. His little house was at the far side of the 
chapel. Old Marget said her master was at home, and unceremoni- 
ously ushered the visitor into the little sitting-room, where sat the 
priest at his early dinner. 

‘“ Beans and bacon, my favourite dish,” said he in his jolly, hos- 

_pitable manner. ‘‘ Will you take some, Mrs. Wylde; there’s plenty. 
It’s not often that she gives it me.” 

Mrs. Wylde thanked him and declined. She entered at once 
upon the errand that had brought her, the priest turning from the 
table to listen. 

“‘T want you to use your influence with my daughter to come to 
my house for a time!” said Mrs. Wylde, after some little conversa- 
tion, chiefly touching the previous night, had passed. ‘‘ One might 
as well try to shake that abbey down ”—pointing her delicately-gloved 
hand towards the window—“ as shake her belief in the fancy that her 
husband appeared to her. It is pitiable to see her—casting her eyes 
in fear into this corner and that. She would be so much better at 
my house, father.” 

‘*So she would, ” assented the priest. 

** But she won’t come ; she won’t listen to me: nothing will induce 
her, she says, to quit the abbey. Do you think you could prevail 
upon her?” 

“T’ll try,” said the priest. ‘ But—once Mrs. Pomeroy takes a 
notion into her head, you can’t get it out again. You can’t coerce 
her. She is fond of her own will, you see: she’s like a Pomeroy for 
that.” 

Mrs. Wylde dropped her voice, looking round to make sure that 
the door was closed against Marget’s ears ; though, indeed, the old 
woman could be heard clattering her saucepans about in the kitchen. 

“ She ought to come, Father Andrew; she ought not to remain at 
the abbey just now. Should it in truth be Rupert Pomeroy up in 
those west rooms, hiding there for refuge, it is better that she should 
not find it out. There’s no knowing what chivalrous thing she might 
be attempting by way ofaiding him. Nothing unseemly ; no, of course 
not; I don’t mean that; no one could fear that for her now: but, 
give but the slightest loophole for public gossip, and all the old 
scandal, that I am sure, poor thing, she has been trying her best to 
live down, would be raked up again.” 

“ But what can induce you to surmise that it is Rupert ?” objected 
the priest. “It is no more Rupert than it’s me. With all his lack of 
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caution, he would not put his head into the hangman’s noose. I said 
as much to Leolin Pomeroy last night.” 

** Does he fear it is Rupert ? ” 

‘He did. Against all the laws of common sense. ” 

‘**Then what do you think it was that they did see. The lord’s 
ghost ? ” 

Father Andrew had surreptitiously taken a mouthful of beans, and 
the question made him laugh till he choked. Marget heard the 
noise in the kitchen. 

‘It was nothing but the high wind, ” said he when he had recovered 
himself. ‘That’s what I think. Why, I feared my roof here would 
have been blown off. The wind startled them to begin with, and 
they conjured up the rest. ‘They are always ready primed for seeing 
ghosts on the seventeenth of October. ” 

‘* And what an improper place the abbey is just now for the child!” 
resumed Mrs. Wylde—‘“‘all these ghostly tales floating in it. Made- 
moiselle de Garonne has just spoken to me: Mary has been asking 
her if she saw the revernon last night—or whatever the French name 
for ghost is. For the child’s sake, Alice ought not to keep her 
there. ” 

Father Andrew nodded assent. ‘“ Have you suggested that phase 
of the matter to your daughter ?” 

‘No; to say the truth it had not occurred to me. But I will 
suggest it. The child knows all about last night, mademoiselle says : 
she is just one of those children that you can’t keep things from. 
You must talk to Mrs. Pomeroy yourself, father.” 

**T will,” said the priest. ‘TI’ll see her to-day.” 

Back started Mrs. Wylde for the abbey, leaving the good priest to 
his beans and bacon. Old Jerome was standing at the keep door 
as she passed. She stopped to speak to him. 

‘‘ Have you heard this nonsense that they are talking—about last 
night?” she presently asked. And the old man’s very lips turned 
white as he answered that he Aad heard it. 

“ He is as full of superstition as are the rest,” thought Mrs. Wylde. 
And she continued her way to the abbey, and re-opened the confer- 
ence with her daughter. 

But no. Mrs. Pomeroy, to use her mother’s words, was harder than 
adamant. She perfectly recognized the justice of the representation 
as regarded Mary, and said she would send the child to the 
convent to be out of the way; but she would not stir from the abbey 
herself. 

As Mrs. Wylde, vexed and disappointed, was finally passing out to 
her carriage (pushing by a group of maids in the gate-way, who were 
stealthily gazing at the shattered casement of the west tower) she saw 
Leolin Pomeroy coming round from the path that led to the rocks. 
On the impulse of the moment she turned aside and spoke to 


him. 
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‘‘What a disagreeable affair this is, Mr. Pomeroy, that they are 
saying has happened—about your poor brother Guy. He could not 
have been seen, could he? The thing does not stand to reason.” 

Every haughty line in Leolin’s face grew more haughty at the 
abrupt address. He had never taken cordially to Mrs. Wylde, any 
more than he had to her daughter : that she should presume to speak 
of this Zo Aim tried his temper. 

“There’s Alice nearly out of her mind with it,” continued Mrs. 
Wylde, hardly waiting for him to answer. “It is so very absurd. I 
fear we must look to a more tangible fear than that of ghosts.” 

‘“What do you mean, madam ?” asked Leolin. 

‘What I fear is, that it must be Rupert,” spoke Mrs. Wylde, her 
voice sinking to the veriest whisper. ‘‘ Father Andrew says no: but 
I cannot come to any other conclusion.” 

In any dread that may be privately haunting us, how greatly that 
dread may be augmented by a single word of confirmation, spoken by 
another, we all too well know. Leolin despised Mrs. Wylde, deemed 
it little less than a piece of insolence for her to have mentioned the 
subject to him at all: but nevertheless her opinion painfully impressed 
him, strengthening the fear which he had been striving all the morn- 
ing to drive away. He would not let this be seen; he turned the 
subject off with almost a jest, changing his tone to one of civility, as 
he walked with her to hand her into her carriage. 

She drove off, nodding to him. Leolin lifted his hat with a smile, 
and then put it on to cover a brow of perplexity and pain. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WITH MR. HILDYARD, 


In one of the most exclusive of our West-end clubs, amidst its 
brilliant gas lights, the warmth of its fires, and its sociability, sat 
Leolin Pomeroy. He had arrived in London some two hours be- 
fore, had dined at his hotel; and now, though the night was getting 
on, had come to “ take a look in” at his club before going to rest. 
Very few members were there: as a rule, the great world is out of 
town in October. 

“Going to make anything of a stay?” asked one of the friends 
he was talking with, the Duke of St. Ives. 

‘* A day, or so.” 

“Your visits are always flying ones, Pomeroy. How is your wife ? 
Better ?” . 

“Yes, much better. How did you know she was ill?” , 

“Essington told me so the other day when he dropped in here. 
He seemed concerned about her.” 

‘‘ But Essington’s not in town, is he ?” 
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“They are allin town. Halting here for a week before they go on 
to Germany. Cardine’s in trouble again, I fancy.” 

“No doubt: Cardine’s seldom out of it,” remarked Leolin. 

‘Tt must try his father.” 

“Yes, Were I Lord Essington, I should make short work of 
it—leave him to his own devices.” 

The Duke of St Ives, good-hearted as ever, shook his head to 
this. ‘A great many fathers do get tried in the same way, I fear. 
One can’t help feeling for one’s own son, you see, Pomeroy. Look 
at Winchester.” 

“Scamp!” briefly ejaculated Leolin. ‘‘Has he been heard of 
lately ?” 

“Not that I know of. By the way, yes. Grane, coming home 
through Paris the other day, met him there.” 

But these items of gossip do not concern us, and we must hasten on. 

Leolin Pomeroy had remained so deeply imbued with the impression 
that it was Rupert who had been seen in the west wing, as to become 
intolerably uneasy. The whole day after his brief interview with Mrs. 
Wylde he had brooded over the fear, striving in vain to discard it ; 
at evening, calling Father Andrew to be his companion, he went into 
the wing and made a search of the rooms: but they found nothing. 
After a night of torment, Leolin started for London to put the matter 
before Mr. Hildyard and get his opinion—which opinion seemed, by 

the frequency of these visits, to be to Leolin the panacea for all 
his ills. 

Breakfast over in the morning, Leolin went to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
asked for Mr. Hildyard. But it was the partner, Mr. Prael, who 
came to him. : 

“IT am too early, I suppose,” remarked Leolin. ‘ Hildyard’s not 
here yet.” 

‘He has not been here for three or four days now, Mr. Pome- 
roy,” was the lawyer’s answer. ‘‘I doubt whether he will ever be able 
to come again.” 

“Is he worse ?” 

“He has grown rapidly worse. I do fear we may not long have 
him with us. Can I do anything for you ?” 

‘Tam sosorry: I am truly sorry!” lamented Leolin. ‘ He did 
look very ill when I last saw him—and that’s not a week ago; but I 
had no idea it was so serious as this.’ Thank you; no, I don’t think 
you can: you do not understand our affairs, I fancy. I wonder whether 
Mr. Hildyard would be able to see me ?” 

‘I daresay he would. I was with him yesterday for a couple of 
hours, talking over business matters. You can but try.” 

Leolin could not intrude thus early upon one who was sick; but 
at twelve o’clock he made his way to Russell Square, sent in his card, 
and was admitted. At his desk, in a small study lined with books, 
apparently sorting old letters, sat Mr. Hildyard, worn, grey, and 
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shrunken. He silently took the hand held out by Leolin, and kept 
it for some moments, 

‘‘T am so very sorry to see you like this,” spoke Leolin, whose 
heart was aching. Never in all his life had he seen anybody so 
changed in a space of time that might be counted by hours. 

‘Ay. When the end sets in with a will, it makes quick work 
with some of us,” was the answer. ‘‘ But I am somewhat better to- 
day. What has brought you up again so soon?” 

Leolin drew a chair near, bent forward, and entered upon his tale. 
The lawyer listened in silence, his elbow on the table, his hand partly 
shading his face. A smile crossed his lips when Leolin spoke of what 
had been seen in the west tower, and what it was supposed to be. 

‘‘A ghost! Your brother Guy’s ghost? How silly people are!” 

‘‘ Ever since Guy died, there has been uneasiness amid the servants 
on that same score,” spoke Leolin—who had never disclosed so 
much before. 

**Uneasiness on what score ?” 

‘What they maintain—what they say is, that Guy ‘comes again.’ 
Joan, I am sorry to say, puts entire faith in it.” 

‘“‘The Pomeroys were always given to superstition, more or less,” 
remarked Mr. Hildyard. ‘“ But, to let it run the length of seeing a 
ghost in the west tower! How could fancy so mislead them? It was 
the wind, I suppose, playing upon the panes.” 

‘Not altogether. Something must have been there, I take it; 
some person, I mean. A horrible fear, of whom it perhaps was, has 
lain upon me ever since.” 

‘‘But who is that?” said Mr. Hildyard, not failing to perceive 
that Leolin was greatly moved. 

‘* Rupert.” 

A long, silent pause. Ill though Mr. Hildyard was, the avowal 
startled him. He was the first to speak, after running over pro- 
babilities in his mind. 

*‘T think you must be mistaken. Of all places on the habitable 
world, he would surely shun Pomeroy. He would never dare to 
venture there.” 

** He ventured to England once, you know.” 

‘‘ And that once must have sufficed to show him his folly.” 

‘** We cannot know it. Bridget’s idea was that he had taken refuge 
in the west tower as the safest place; the place where he would be 
the least liable to be looked for. The woman has some shrewd 
sense. You remember her ?” 

‘Quite well. But, look here: putting aside the extreme unlike- 
lihood that Rupert would be guilty of such imprudence, every 
probability tells against it. How could he get up to the west wing ? 
You say the keys were safe.” 

“It is a mystery to me altogether, and a very unpleasant one,” 
said Leolin. “Since that woman Bridget suggested the thought to me, 
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ten times an hour I say to myself, is it possible: and I see that it 
may be. Rupert may have ventured a second time to these shores ; 
and, driven to extremity, hunted from lair to lair in his fear of pur- 
suit, may have pitched upon that refuge as being the one almost sure 
not to be suspected and searched.” 

** But you have searched—and found no one.” 

“Yes, but it was at night. And there may be nooks and corners 
that the light did not penetrate, or we see—any way, the fear that he 
is hiding there haunts me. Who knows but some secret closet may 
exist there ?” 

‘* How could he be fed?” 

‘**T know not. Unless he has had Cox in his pay. I might suspect 
old Jerome were he at the abbey ; but he is not. Jerome would run 
his very neck into a noose to serve or save a Pomeroy.” 

‘¢ Has Jerome got him shut up in the keep?” went on Mr. Hildyard. 
But he made the remark in simple pleasantry, his mind refusing to 
admit the possibility that Rupert could be at Pomeroy. And this 
Leolin detected. Rupert was in the west tower, if anywhere; not 
at the keep. 

‘* And what is it that you wish me to do for you ?—or, rather, 
Prael; for it must be he in future.” 

‘‘T don’t know what it is,” confessed Leolin; ‘I don’t know that 
anything can be done. The fact is, I am too uneasy to be at rest ; 
and I came up to put the case before you and ask your opinion upon 
it ; more especially to ask whether you have gained any clue latterly 
as to where Rupert is.” 

“Not the slightest,” promptly replied Mr. Hildyard. ‘‘ We have 
never heard of him at all since Collins left him on board the Spanish 
boat. Does the Lady of Pomeroy never hear from him ?—her husband, 
George, used to. 

Leolin shook his head. ‘ We are not great friends, she and I, 
but she would be sure not to keep so grave a thing from me as any 
communication from Rupert. I would almost give up my birthright 
to set the question at rest ; to be assured of where Rupert is at this 
' present moment,” passionately added Leolin. 

Mr. Hildyard understood perfectly what he meant by his “ birth- 
right :” the heirship of Pomeroy. He: was beginning to look upon 
Leolin, in regard to'that point, as partly demented. 

‘* Have you any further news from Rome ?” resumed the lawyer, 
following out his own thoughts. 

“None. Rome is given to be dilatory !” 

“It always was, and always will be, when the Vatican itself is set 
against a thing.” 

“The Vatican is not set against this thing of mine,” hotly spoke 
Leolin. ‘One or two of its people may use their pertinacieus in- 
fluence against it ; nothing more.” 

‘* Just so; it comes to the same.” 
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“It is by right my place,” said Leolin. 

‘‘ Of course you think so. I think with you, for that matter. But 
Anna and her father both look at it in the opposite light, you know: 
and he feels sure that Anna gets frightened at what the consequences 
may be; that she never has a truly happy moment. And he says if 
you don’t mind, you'll lose her.” 

‘J am extremely obliged to him,” stiffly spoke Leolin. ‘I hope 
I can take better care of my wife than that. Perhaps you will tell 
him so, Lady Essington ?” 

“‘ Perhaps I won’t. Of what use would it be? Talking of trouble, 
here’s Cardine in a fine plight again.” 

‘“‘ Cardine is never out of a plight, is he?” returned Leolin, his 
good-humour not restored. 

‘‘ When his father gets him out of it ; never else. We shall have to 
sell Hawk’s Rest, I expect, this time. And now poor Hildyard must go 
and break up! As my husband says, it is one trouble upon another.” 

“‘T have just come from Hildyard; from Russell Square. How 
sadly he looks! Dying, it seems to me.” 

“Ay. He got his death-blow when Lord Winchester ran off with 
Frances. There’s another nice young man for you! Winchester 
and Cardine might have been running a race together to try which 
could get the deeper into debt. But I don’t think Cardine would 
turn villain and break an old man’s heart. Is Miss Pomeroy at the 
abbey now?” 

“Yes ; she came a few days ago. How is that pretty little friend 
of mine?” added Leolin, turning the conversation from the subject 
of the abbey—for it was not by any means his intention to disclose 
aught of the commotion just now agitating it, and he did not wish 
to be too closely questioned. 

‘Which little friend ?” 

** Annaline Hetley.” 

‘*Oh, poor little thing, she’s at Naples with her father and mother 
and the rest of them. Frank Hetley has succeeded in getting some 
small diplomatic post there. By the way, I think you helped him 
to it. It brings him in a trifle; and he has a trifle of his own, and 
I have no doubt Lord Essington makes up the rest. I tell my 
husband the world would not know what to do without him; he 
goes out of his way to help so many people.” 

Leolin, cutting himself another slice of partridge pie, privately 
wondered whether she knew that he was one of the helped; and, if 
so, to what extent. Butno; he thought not. Open though the earl 
was, he could keep his own counsel. 

“ And when are you going back to Pomeroy, Leolin?” asked Lady 
Geraldine, who had in vain tried to get in a word before. ; 

‘ To-night.” 

“* And came up but yesterday! A short stay. You seem to be 
always running up and down.” 
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‘Yes, a short stay this time. I only wanted to say a word or 
two to Hildyard. And I am glad I came; for I suppose I shall 
never see him again.” 

And so, the lunch concluded, and the day wore on. And by the 
night train Leolin travelled down to Pomeroy. 

He found the place in a worse commotion than when he left it. 
During each of the two nights of his absence the shade of Guy, Lord 
of Pomeroy, had again been seen in the west tower. Amidst others, 
Norris the surgeon, cold, keen, and sceptical upon the subject of 
ghosts in general, had seen and recognized it. 

Leolin knew not what to think, what to be at. Maintaining an 
outward appearance of cynical calmness, of haughty disbelief, in- 
wardly he was quaking with fear. Not the same fear that agitated 
his retainers, but that other more tangible fear of its being really 
Rupert. -That some one, or some thing, was positively haunting the 
west tower, he could not well disbelieve ; the testimony to that effect 
was too unanimous. While telling his dependents that folly was run- 
ning away with their senses, while visiting on them the severest dis- 
pleasure that reproofs could convey, his own mind was kept in a 
state of intolerable torment. 

The days passed on. Far from any improvement setting in at 
Pomeroy, matters became worse. The peace of the abbey was gone. 
It was only too evident, to all who chose to exercise their sight, 
that the spirit of the unhappy Lord of Pomeroy did indeed haunt 
the spot where he had met his terrible death ; that he could not rest 
in his grave. Night after night that figure was seen in the rooms; 
sometimes close to the window, the moon shining on it; on the dark 
nights, the watchers would see it surrounded by a light. Restless, 
ever restless was the spirit. Father Andrew had himself locked 
the doors, as he assured them with his own lips; but what of that? 
in every one of the rooms of the west wing would it appear in 
succession, gliding through them as only spirits can be supposed to 
glide. Mrs. Pomeroy was wearing to a shadow. Terrified and awe- 
stricken though she was, she yet could not resist the fascination of the 
horrible sight, but would sit at her window throughout the early part 
of the night, watching for it. When it appeared, she would seize hold 
of Bridget, who was generally her companion, and hide her face on 
the woman’s arm, and sob and shiver in agony. “If this goes on, 
sir, it will kill her,” whispered Bridget one day to Leolin. And he 
would have been too glad to put an end to it, had he known how. 

One evening Leolin took up his station in the haunted room, with 
Father Andrew and Cox the custodian: Cox being chosen not 
because he was the head of the retainers, but because he pos- 
sessed more common sense than the others, and was less affected 
by fears. Moreover, had Rupert appeared, Cox was to be trusted. 
Until morning dawn watched they, seeing and hearing nothing. 
Entirely unmolested by sight or sound they remained. 
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That was not all. When the sun had risen, glinting the tops of 
the casements, and threw out the angles and corners of the rooms 
into broad daylight, they made a thorough search; not a nook 
escaped them: but no signs could be discovered of any person or 
thing, supernatural or human; not a trace was there of the appear- 
ance so often seen, not the faintest clue as to what it might be. 
And Leolin and the priest both convinced themselves, minutely 
examining the aspect and extent of the walls, that no private hiding- 
place could be concealed within them. Leolin locked up the 
rooms again, his brain more exercised than ever. 

Perhaps the only inhabitant of the abbey who absolutely refused 
credence to these superstitious fancies, was the Lady of Pomeroy. 
But, as Joan remarked, Sybilla had always been of strong mind. Her 
father, John Gaunt, could never be brought to put faith in the 
supernatural, and Sybilla was like him. The lady, making a half 
joke of it, recommended her domestics to keep their eyes at night 
off the west wing and tower, and no doubt the “ ghost” would soon 
go away as he had come. 

Easier said than done. Far rather would the servants have gone 
without their supper, one and all, than kept their eyes from that sight, 
whose very dread made its fascination. Behind the pillars of the 
cloisters, at the windows of the upper corridors, in the dark corners 
of the quadrangle, stood they: and when the apparition showed 
itself, many a one among them recognized its face, all too unmis- 
takably, to be that of the dead Lord of Pomeroy. 

For, in spite of the night’s vigil that Leolin, the priest, and Cox 
had kept; in spite of their earnest testimony, that no one was 
or could be in the west wing, and therefore that no trick was 
being played (as had been lately suggested) ; the shadowy form was 
seen afterwards just as frequently as before, and trouble and discom- 
fort prevailed. 

In the depth of the universal tribulation, a suggestion came from 
Joan Pomeroy. Poor Joan, more full of anguish perhaps than any- 
one else, and at the same time more religiously bound to the super- 
stition, had never yet prevailed upon herself to look at the apparition. 
She sat in a front room in the evening ; the curtains of her bedchamber 
were closely drawn before daylight had departed. But though Joan 
would not see, she heard all there was to hear ; it shook her terribly, 
and undermined her peace. 

From her came first the suggestion that Father Andrew should 
“lay” the ghost. That could not fail to be efficacious, as faithful Joan 
believed. The idea was eagerly seized upon by the abbey, and 
the priest was applied to. 

You may have heard the tale of the country clergyman. The 
farmers in one of the midland counties were in despair at the long- 
continued drought. Their ground was parched up, their crops were 
withering; they saw nothing but ruin before them, and all for the want 
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of rain. They went up in a body to their parson, one Saturday 
evening, with a petition that he would pray for rain the following day 
at service. ‘Oh, I’ll pray for rain and welcome,” cried the good man; 
‘but be hanged if you'll get any till the moon changes.” 

Just in that disbelieving spirit, did Father Andrew consent to 
offer up %s prayers for the laying of the ghost. At first he positively 
refused to do anything of the kind. The priest had never given in 
to the theory: from him had emanated the suggestion that it might 
be a trick. However, for peace’ sake; or, rather, hoping that it 
might induce peace, he consented. 

“T’ll do it,” he said, “as you are all so urgent; but I protest 
against it. There’s no ghost to lay, and never has been any.” 

Fifty tales, testifying to the presence of the ghost, were offered the 
father in refutation of this opinion of his ; but they made no manner 
of impression on him. One slight stumbling-block in his mind may 
have lain in the fact that he did not know how it was to be done. 
Never having been asked to lay a ghost before, he was to be excused 
if he felt a little uncertain in what manner to set about it. 

At the appointed hour the west wing was thrown open, and the 
priest, arrayed in his sacred vestments, went in. He sprinkled the 
rooms with holy water as he passed through them, and in that of the 
west tower, the haunted room, he read a prayer for the repose of the 
spirit of Guy Pomeroy. No irreverence could lie in that, whether the 
spirit did wander or whether it did not. 

Alas, nothing came of it. What caz come of supplications offered 
up without heartfelt faith ? And in spite of the prayer and the holy 
water, the apparition wandered more than ever. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ON THE SEAT BY THE SEA. 


It was the first Sunday in November; and the day, a bright one, 
was fading into night. All Saints’ Day and the day following it, All 
Souls’ Day—or, as the French more expressively term it, the Day 
of the Dead—had been duly observed at Pomeroy, the one with 
grandeur, the other with appropriate gloom, according to Pomeroy 
usage,\ The weather since the middle of October had been beauti- 
y ™ >\-fful: let it continue so another week, and they would this year have a 
Bsa. true été de St. Martin. 
MAA | Y }) Standing talking together at the door of the lodge, in the gathering 
twilight, were Charles Knox of the Knoll and James Knox, the 
agent. Mr. Knox chose to take a friendly notice of his poorer 
kinsman once in a way; and he had walked over to see him this 
afternoon ; had taken some tea with him, and was now preparing to 
say good- -night. But their discourse had turned upon old family 
reminiscences ; and Charles Knox lingered yet. 
VOL. XXVI. N 
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That was not all. When the sun had risen, glinting the tops of 
the casements, and threw out the angles and corners of the rooms 
into broad daylight, they made a thorough search; not a nook 
escaped them: but no signs could be discovered of any person or 
thing, supernatural or human ; not a trace was there of the appear- 
ance so often seen, not the faintest clue as to what it might be. 
And Leolin and the priest both convinced themselves, minutely 
examining the aspect and extent of the walls, that no private hiding- 
place could be concealed within them. Leolin locked up the 
rooms again, his brain more exercised than ever. 

Perhaps the only inhabitant of the abbey who absolutely refused 
credence to these superstitious fancies, was the Lady of Pomeroy. 
But, as Joan remarked, Sybilla had always been of strong mind. Her 
father, John Gaunt, could never be brought to put faith in the 
supernatural, and Sybilla was like him. The lady, making a half 
joke of it, recommended her domestics to keep their eyes at night 
off the west wing and tower, and no doubt the “ ghost” would soon 
go away as he had come. 

Easier said than done. Far rather would the servants have gone 
without their supper, one and all, than kept their eyes from that sight, 
whose very dread made its fascination, Behind the pillars of the 
cloisters, at the windows of the upper corridors, in the dark corners 
of the quadrangle, stood they: and when the apparition showed 
itself, many a one among them recognized its face, all too unmis- 
takably, to be that of the dead Lord of Pomeroy. 

For, in spite of the night’s vigil that Leolin, the priest, and Cox 
had kept; in spite of their earnest testimony, that no one was 
or could be in the west wing, and therefore that no trick was 
being played (as had been lately suggested) ; the shadowy form was 
seen afterwards just as frequently as before, and trouble and discom- 
fort prevailed. 

In the depth of the universal tribulation, a suggestion came from 
Joan Pomeroy. Poor Joan, more full of anguish perhaps than any- 
one else, and at the same time more religiously bound to the super- 
stition, had never yet prevailed upon herself to look at the apparition. 
She sat in a front room in the evening ; the curtains of her bedchamber 
were closely drawn before daylight had departed. But though Joan 
would not see, she heard all there was to hear ; it shook her terribly, 
and undermined her peace. 

From her came first the suggestion that Father Andrew should 
“lay” the ghost. That could not fail to be efficacious, as faithful Joan 
believed. The idea was eagerly seized upon by the abbey, and 
the priest was applied to. 

You may have heard the tale of the country clergyman. The 
farmers in one of the midland counties were in despair at the long- 
continued drought. Their ground was parched up, their crops were 
withering; they saw nothing but ruin before them, and all for the want 
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of rain. They went up in a body to their parson, one Saturday 
evening, with a petition that he would pray for rain the following day 
at service. ‘Oh, I’ll pray for rain and welcome,” cried the good man; 
‘but be hanged if you’ll get any till the moon changes.” 

Just in that disbelieving spirit, did Father Andrew consent to 
offer up #és prayers for the laying of the ghost. At first he positively 
refused to do anything of the kind. The priest had never given in 
to the theory: from him had emanated the suggestion that it might 
be a trick. However, for peace’ sake; or, rather, hoping that it 
might induce peace, he consented, 

“Tl do it,” he said, “as you are all so urgent; but I protest 
against it. There’s no ghost to lay, and never has been any.” 

Fifty tales, testifying to the presence of the ghost, were offered the 
father in refutation of this opinion of his ; but they made no manner 
of impression on him. One slight stumbling-block in his mind may 
have lain in the fact that he did not know how it was to be done. 
Never having been asked to lay a ghost before, he was to be excused 
if he felt a little uncertain in what manner to set about it. 

At the appointed hour the west wing was thrown open, and the 
priest, arrayed in his sacred vestments, went in. He sprinkled the 
rooms with holy water as he passed through them, and in that of the 
west tower, the haunted room, he read a prayer for the repose of the 
spirit of Guy Pomeroy. No irreverence could lie in that, whether the 
spirit did wander or whether it did not. 

Alas, nothing came of it. What caz come of supplications offered 
up without heartfelt faith? And in spite of the prayer and the holy 
water, the apparition wandered more than ever. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ON THE SEAT BY THE SEA. 


It was the first Sunday in November; and the day, a bright one, 
was fading into night. All Saints’ Day and the day following it, All 
Souls’ Day—or, as the French more expressively term it, the Day 
of the Dead—had been duly observed at Pomeroy, the one with 
grandeur, the other with appropriate gloom, according to Pomeroy 
usage, \ The weather ‘since the middle of October had been beauti- 
ful: let it continue so another week, and they would this year have a 
true été de St. Martin. 


' ) })Standing talking together at the door of the lodge, in the gathering 
_ “twilight, were Charles Knox of the Knoll and James Knox, the 


agent. Mr. Knox chose to take a friendly notice of his poorer 
kinsman once in a way; and he had walked over to see him this 
afternoon ; had taken some tea with him, and was now preparing to 
say good-night. But their discourse had turned upon old family 
reminiscences ; and Charles Knox lingered yet. 
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It might be said that the night had fairly set in when he shook 
hands and finally took his departure. He was a little man of 
impetuous movements and temper, good-hearted and honest; his 
face a chronic redness, his nose sharp. Mrs. Pomeroy’s imperious 
rejection of him had not lain on his heart; since then he had wooed 
and won a charming girl, who had now just presented him with a 
son and heir. 

Considering that there was no moon, the night was singularly 
light. | Charles Knox noted the fact as he strolled leisurely up 
through the village. A white haze pervaded the atmosphere and 
lighted up the sea: he could see the water as plainly as though it 
were but twilight. He was in no particular hurry to get home, 
and looked leisurely about him. 

Leaving Pomeroy abbey to the left, he continued the gentle ascent 
of the high road; which in twenty minutes, or so, would take him to 
his own gates. If he chose to strike off to the left beyond the abbey 
gardens, and pursue the field way, he would shorten his route by 
some five minutes. Mr. Knox was deliberating with himself in an 
indifferent kind of way whether he should do this, when a blue flame, 
suddenly flaring up from a ship out at sea, cut his thoughts short. 

“What does the vessel want?” he exclaimed to himself, standing 
still to gaze. ‘Or are the sailors simply amusing themselves ? ” 

Turning off the road, he descended some steps cut in the rock, 
not very high there, and gained the beach below. This strip of 
beach, but a few yards in length, belonged exclusively to the Pomeroys 
and was called the abbey beach; other people did not intrude upon 
it. There the young Pomeroys used to moor their pleasure-boats ; 
from thence, when lads, they would jump into the sea and bathe. 
The rocks jutted out in a point at each end, and partially enclosed it : 
the end nearest the village a natural seat in the rocks was formed. 
Mr. Knox remembered this seat, and went towards it, intending to 
take up his station there for a short while and watch. If the ship 
was in distress, he might be able to give the alarm. 

But, when half way to the seat, he suddenly halted. It was occu- 
pied. Some man sat there. A man who, disturbed no doubt by his 
footsteps, turned his head and face sharply round to scan the intruder. 
And when the eyes of Knox of the Knoll rested on that face, his 
heart gave a wild leap within him. 

“It is Rupert Pomeroy !” gasped he. 

Drawing up a short dark cloak, that seemed to have fallen from 
his shoulders as he sat, drawing down his cap until it concealed 
his face as well as his head, the poor exile and wanderer leaped up 
the rocks behind him: a short but dangerous ascent. 

“Rupert! Rupert!” cried Charles Knox in aloud whisper. ‘‘ Wait. 
I am your friend—Knox of the Knoll. Ill do what I can for 
you.” 

But the only answer was the continuous ascent of Rupert, and 
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the muffled sound of a human voice, that seemed to come from the 
air above. ‘‘ Back, Knox; back.” 

Mr. Knox had not scaled those rocks since he was a boy. He did 
not care to try the feat now, for he knew how easy it would be to 
slip backwards: he ran to the steps and hastened up them. The 
tall, thin, cloaked figure was striding across the road and the green- 
sward beyond it, making for the abbey gardens. Charles Knox 
strode after him. 

But to no purpose. A small door stood here in the midst of the 
wall. The fugitive gained it, opened it, and disappeared within the 
gardens. Mr. Knox ran up at the best speed of his little legs, to find 
the door locked against him. 

“What a dreadful thing,” he exclaimed: meaning of course that 
Rupert should be at Pomeroy. ‘What frightful hazard!” 

Standing like one bewildered, he had still his hand on the door 
when somebody else came in view. Norris the surgeon: who had, in 
fact, been to the Knoll to pay his evening visit to Mrs. Knox. The 
doctor recognised him and left the road to cross the greensward. Mr. 
Knox crossed it also, and met him half way. 

**T was never so startled in all my life,” cried Knox; and, in the 
mental confusion and perplexity of the moment he disclosed to the 
doctor what had just happened. Mr. Norris, an equable man at all 
times and seasons, took the news calmly. © 

**T suspected Rupert must be here,” was his reply. ‘‘ Two or three 
people declare that they have seen him.” 

** But what culpable imprudence !” exclaimed Mr. Knox. ‘I think 
I had better tell Leolin Pomeroy.” 

He walked back by the doctor’s side to the abbey. They both 
entered it together. The one to pay a professional visit to Lady Anna ; 
the other to seek an interview with her husband. 

Leolin was sitting at the open window, without lights, when Mr. 
Knox was shown in. He had seen the blue light thrown up from the 
ship, and was watching. Charles Knox sat down, and in a low 
covert tone, imparted to Leolin what had taken place. 

Every pulse within him coursing on to fever heat, every wild ap- 
prehension that imagination could suggest rising up in his heart, Leolin, 
in his fear and distress, yet made a feint of doubting the words. “It 
could not be,” he said: “ your eyesight must have deceived you.” 

“Could not be!” retorted peppery Mr. Knox. ‘Do you think I 
have forgotten your brother? I say that it was Rupert; Rupert 
himself: and I am come here to tell it you.” 

Not for long did Leolin hold out. His heart was sinking with 
despair. Clasping the friendly hands that were so willing to meet his, 
he confessed that the very thing he had been dreading for two or 
three weeks past was this: that Rupert was lying concealed at Pomeroy. 

“We must find him—and get him away from it,” cried Charles 
Knox. “T’ll stand by you; I’ll do what I can for him. People 
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would say it is compounding a—a felony, I expect; but I’d risk that 
for Rupert. He was a good friend of mine once, poor fellow. I 
always liked him. Who could help liking him? Ah, never shall I 
forget that last dinner he had with me—or part of a dinner. My 
aunt, Lady Millichip, was staying at the Knoll—you know her ; silly 
old coquette ;—going on and flirting, as she did, with Rupert at the 
table ! When he got up in the middle of dinner, saying he was obliged 
to leave for a short while but would come back again and finish the 
evening, she turned crusty. An hour or two later we heard the 
dreadful news: that a quarrel had taken place between him and his 
brother and that Guy was dead.” 

‘‘Tt was not with you he took refuge at that time, was it?” ex- 
claimed Leolin, the thought suggesting itself. 

‘Certainly not. He never came to the Knoll again. It would 
not have been safe if he had come. No: from the time he left my 
dinner-table that night, I never saw him until now.” 

‘*Through the door into the garden?” mused Leolin. ‘ But the 
gardeners keep that door locked.” , 

‘He must have a key that opens it.” 

‘And what can he want in the gardens—and where can he be 
hiding ?” 

‘“‘ Had we not better go there?” suggested Charles Knox. 

Down stairs at once went they, passed along the cloisters, and 
thence to the gardens by the proper entrance. The ship and her 
blue lights were forgotten now. Hither and thither through the 
grounds they stole. Once or twice, Leolin called out his brother’s 
name in a semi-whisper— Rupert ! Rupert !” 

All in vain. The gardens were, or appeared to be, entirely 
deserted. Of course there was every opportunity for Rupert, if indeed 
he was still in them, to escape detection ; to make his silent way to 
one part while they were searching another. The small door opposite 
the sea was locked: no sign existed of anyone’s having passed 
its portals. And at last, when something like an hour and a half 
had elapsed, they had to give up the quest as a fruitless one. 

“Whatever happens, rely upon me,” said Charles Knox, pressing 
Leolin’s hand in parting. 

He hastened home to his wife—who probably was wondering 
whether he had run away from her. And Leolin sat on at the open 
window again, gazing at the sea, too uneasy to go to bed, too sick at 
heart to remember how the night was passing. With Guy hover- 
ing about in the spirit and Rupert in the body, Leolin knew not 
what to be at, what quarter to turn to for comfort. 

Monday dawned. A sunny morning. In front of the abbey 
gateway, Miss Mary Pomeroy’s pony, saddled and bridled, was 
being led about ; Jeffs, already mounted, waited in the rear. The 
usual attendant on Miss Mary during her rides was an elderly man 
named Lamp, who had been one of the grooms in the old lord’s 
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time. ‘The supernatural atmosphere just now pervading the abbey 
had so upset Lamp as to make him ill: at least, he put it upon 
that score, and had obtained leave of absence. So Jeffs had 
been borrowed, as the young lady once expressed it, for temporary 
attendance on her. 

For once Mrs. Pomeroy had taken advice. Herself impressed with 
the conviction that the abbey in its present state of excitement was not 
a desirable residence for her little daughter, she had lost no time in 
placing Mary at the convent. In spite of the child’s opposition, Mrs. 
Pomeroy carried her point: and it was just a fortnight ago to-day 
that Mary entered. But some concession had to be made: without 
it, perhaps the fate of the battle would have been doubtful, for Mrs. 
Pomeroy had to do with a will stronger by nature than her own. She 
promised the child that she should always come home from Saturday 
to Monday ; that is, Mary was to be what is called a weekly boarder. 
To this Mary yielded, and went with a tolerably good grace. 

On the previous Monday morning, a week ago, she had made no 
objection to going back. On this morning they were waiting for her 
to come out, a groom holding the pony, Jeffs ready to escort her. 

Presently the young lady appeared in an ordinary walking dress 
and straw hat; a grey skirt being fastened on for riding. Rupert 
Pomeroy was with her—looking very tall for his eleven years, slender, 
gentlemanly, beautiful of face as ever—and Mademoiselle de Garonne. 
Mademoiselle retained her post at the abbey, and looked after Mary 
during her weekly sojourn in it. Bridget, and others of the servants, 
came running out to see the child away: they were all very fond of 
her, though she did tyrannize over them. 

Rupert put her on her pony. When seated, she remained still, 
talking with one and another. 

“And mind, Miss Mary,” cried Bridget, “that you bring home 
next Saturday the beautiful strip of embroidery you have begun. We 
want to see it.” 

* T don’t know that I shall. When a good piece of it is finished 
then I may. There is only a flower and ascallop done yet. And 
they are going to pick that out, because it’s done badly. Sister 
Agnes said that.” 

‘* My dear,” interposed mademoiselle, ‘‘ shall you not be late ?” 

‘*No doubt I shall be. Jeffs,” coolly added the young lady, turn- 
ing her head to the old man, ‘‘I am not going back to the convent 
this morning. I shall take a ride instead.” 

Mademoiselle de Garonne, Bridget, the maids, old Jeffs himself, 
all lifted their hands and voices in reproof of the heresy. Mrs. 
Pomeroy, standing: at an open upper window to see Mary start, 
heard, and came down. 

‘You will go straight to the convent, Mary, turning neither to the 
right nor the left. Jeffs, do you hear? Miss Mary must go straight 
back.” 
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“It is not as Jeffs pleases, mamma; it is as I please.” 

‘It is as J please,” corrected Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘You are late 
now. It will be ten o’clock before you get there.” 

‘Tt is a beautiful morning ; I should like a ride and I shall take it, 
mamma. I mean to pay a visit to grandmamma, and to Naomi 
Rex. If I feel inclined, I shall ride about all day, and get to the 
convent at bed time.” 

With perfect calmness, but with the utmost depth of displayed w//, 
the young lady asserted this. Mrs. Pomeroy broke out into scolding, 
her voice raised higher than it need have been. In the midst of it 
Leolin appeared. 

‘“‘ What is the disturbance ?” he asked. ‘‘Is anything amiss, Mrs. 
Pomeroy? Won’t go back to school properly! I am surprised at 
you, Mary.” 

“‘T shall go back when I please, Uncle Leolin. And if it were not 
that I like being with the little girls there, I should not go back at 
all. Papa did what pleased him always, and I shall do what pleases me.” 

‘¢ And were I your papa, my little lady, I should carry you back 
to the convent myself, and not let you see the outside of it for six 
months.” 

‘But you are not my papa; you are only my Uncle Leolin,” re- 
torted Mary, keeping herself and her temper perfectly cool. 

‘Mary, I insist upon your riding off at once,” interposed her 
mother. ‘‘There. Good-bye. Be a good child, and present my 
regards to the ladies.” 

Apparently, Mary prepared to obey, for she urged the pony a few 
steps forward. Then she halted again, opposite the young lord. 

**T shall not say good-bye to you, Rupert: and I don’t know that 
I shall speak to you when I next come home. You are very wicked 
this morning. You might have come with me if you would. Good- 
bye, mamma. Good-bye, all. I am off now, Jeffs. To grand- 
mamma’s first.” 

Self-will! Treason! Surely enough, the young lady, riding off at 
a canter, deliberately took the road to Mrs. Wylde’s, not so much as 
looking at that which led to the convent. 

‘Rupert, run!” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy in a half angry, half de- 
spairing accent, for how to manage this wilful child, she knew not. 
** Run round to the stables, get on your pony as quickly as you can, 
and ride after her. You are the only one in this world who has 
influence over her will, who can persuade her. Show her that she 
must go back to the convent at once. Make haste! What will the 
ladies think !” 

Away flew Rupert. He desired nothing better than to ride with 
Mary this sunny morning. Her reproach to him had been caused 
by his having refused to go with her in disobedience. ‘‘ You get 
your pony, Rupert, and we'll take a good long ride together; never 
mind your tutor or your mother or mamma,” she had said. And 
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when Rupert, who had none of her daring defiance to authorities 
and rules, replied that he would not go clandestinely, she had re- 
viled him in her childish way. 

Three minutes, and Rupert was galloping after her. They saw 
him join her: they saw him put his hand on Mary’s bridle rein, and 
talk to her in his earnest way. He did not quite prevail: but the 
young rebel consented to a compromise. She paid the visit to her 
grandmamma at the White House, and then returned to the con- 
vent. 

The group round the abbey gates, after watching as much of 
this as they could see, went indoors, Leolin’alone remaining. His 
time seemed to hang on hand, his days passed listlessly. Leolin 
had no heart for anything. Shooting, boating, other sports—all 
had lost their zest. 

Take, for instance, this morning. There he stood, the sun shining 
on his good-looking face, utterly at a loss what to do with himself. 
Should he ride out on horseback as the children had just done; 
should he stroll through the village; should he go off yonder and 
sit on the rocks and gaze at the monotonous sea, as his unwelcome 
brother Rupert had sat the previous night, and strive for the five- 
hundredth time to think out his perplexities? Should he take his 
gun, and 

**Good morning, Mr. Pomeroy.” 

** Ah, good morning,” answered Leolin, wheeling round to see 
James Knox, the agent; who was coming up to his daily business. 
‘A fine day.” 

“Very,” said James Knox. 

Purely from the lack of something to do, Leolin turned and 
walked by his side to the business chamber. James Knox, who was 
very busy just then with the Michaelmas rents, privately wished 
Leolin and his desultory chat elsewhere. Something was said about 
the flourishing state of the revenues, and the increased income that 
must accrue to the Lady of Pomeroy; it put Leolin in mind of 
Major Barkley, and he mentioned his name. 

“T was talking to him on Saturday,” carelessly replied the agent : 
and Leolin caught up the words with a start. 

“Talking to him on Saturday! To Barkley? Where is he, 
then?” 

“He is staying at Owlstone; but I fancy he is coming here on a 
visit to the lady. He was here on Saturday. She brought him into 
this room and introduced me to him.” 

‘Seems to make himself at home!” exclaimed Leolin, his ire ex- 
cited at the bare mention of the man: and he remembered that on 
Saturday he had, for a wonder, taken a whole day’s shooting, thereby 
escaping the sight of Major Barkley and the knowledge of his visit. 

“ Quite so,” observed Knox, innocently acquiescing in the remark. 
‘* He went to see old Jerome during the afternoon.” 
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“What did he want with Jerome?” cried Leolin, haughtily. 

‘Nothing particular, I suppose. I saw him coming out of the 
keep.” 

Whether rightly or wrongly, as circumstances might hereafter de- 
cide, Leolin was cherishing a strong prejudice against this Major 
Barkley. If it pleased Sybilla to have him at the abbey and make 
much of him, no one had the power to say her nay; but what right 
had the fellow to intrude himself into the keep? Jerome was the 
servant of the Pomeroys—he had never been Sybilla’s. No under- 
hand work should go on if he, Leolin, could prevent it. 

Quitting the room at once, Leolin stalked round to the keep, and 
rang a peal on the bell that might have startled old Jerome if he 
heard it. It was to be inferred that he did not hear it, as it remained 
unanswered. Leolin rang on. 

“‘He must be out, I suppose! Where can he have gone to at 
this early hour?” 

As the words left Leolin’s lips and he was about to give it up, 
the door was slowly drawn open by Jerome. Scared and pale, the 
old man stood there staring, very much as though Leolin had been 
the ghost come round from the haunted room. 

‘‘What do you mean, Jerome, by keeping me ringing like this? 
Are you deaf, that you could not hear it ?” 

“ T was upstairs, sir,” was Jerome’s tremulous answer, his shaking 
hands drawing forth a chair for his master. ‘I hope you'll please 
to pardon me, Mr. Leolin. Ihad gone up to look for a last winter’s 
coat that I can’t put my hands on; and I thought nothing more but 
that it was the baker’s boy with my loaf.” 

**Did you have a visit from a Major Barkley on Saturday ?” 
began Leolin. 

“Oh, sir! Why do you ask that ?” 

“ Why do I ask that?” retorted Leolin; suspicions, he knew not 
of what, cropping up in his mind. “I have a right to ask it; and to 
have it answered. What did Major Barkley want with you ?” 

‘“‘ He wanted nothing with me, sir; nothing that could anger you. 
The gentleman was good enough to call and ask how I was, just 
as he did the other times he has stayed here. He heard of old 
Jerome from Mr. George, sir, and he, being a kindly gentleman, 
came to tell me so; and he has slipped a crown piece into my hand 
each time.” 

Leolin knitted his brow: had he been making a mountain of a ° 
molehill? The old man was shaking and shivering. 

‘* What are you trembling at, Jerome ?” 

‘Trembling, sir? I’m old now, Mr. Leolin, and these stories 
that are being told about the abbey, and what’s seen there, upset me. 
Never a ring sharper than ordinary comes to the door, but it puts me 
in a twitter.” 


‘You have not got my brother concealed here in the keep, have 
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you?” cried Leolin, after a pause. And Jerome stared at the ques- 
tioner like a demented man, never answering. 

‘*T speak of poor Rupert,” explained Leolin. ‘Is he here ?” 

“The good Lord forbid!” ejaculated Jerome, crossing himself: 
and his terrified dismay at the bare idea was too genuine not to assure 
Leolin, had he needed assurance, that wheresoever Rupert might be 
sheltering himself, it was not at the keep. Though indeed he had but 
spdken idly, the remark of Mr. Hildyard chancing to occur to him. 

** Look here, Jerome—you are a faithful adherent of the Pomeroys, 
and I will mention to you a fear which has been haunting me. This 
apparition—that the servants talk of ; that is scaring their wits away— 
I hold a theory that it may be Rupert.” 

Jerome, trembling still, looked all at sea. He evidently failed to 
comprehend. : 

‘‘What I think, what I have reason to fear is, that Rupert has 
found his way back here in secret: that it is he himself they are 
taking for a ghost in the west tower.” 

“‘ Mercy be good to us!” uttered Jerome. ‘Mr. Rupert’s ghost, 
sir?” 

‘His ghost, no! Himself. He is not dead. Driven to bay, he 
may have sought shelter in the west tower.” | 

** Ah, no, Mr. Leolin,” said the old man mournfully, fully under- 
standing now. “It is not, it cannot be Mr. Rupert. It is the Lord of 
Pomeroy, sir: he has never been able to lie quiet in his grave. And, 
sir, I think it’s nothing short of presumptuous heresy for the servants, 
and others, to go ferreting into that west tower. Better let it be. 
Spirits that come again should not be tampered with.” 

To argue on the subject of supernatural appearances with Jerome 
would have been a hopeless task ; and Leolin took his departure. 

A little more time passed on, uncomfortably. Guy Pomeroy 
was seen now and again ; rumours arose that Rupert was. The abbey 
might be said to exist in a state of perpetual shiver ; even Leolin, 
though he ridiculed the superstitious fears with his lips, hardly knew 
whether he was not becoming a half convert to them in his heart. 
Continual dropping, we are told, will wear away a stone. 

Major Barkley still made Owlstone his head-quarters, though why 
he should do so Leolin could not conceive. Unless it was to enjoy 
the society of the Lady of Pomeroy, for he made occasional trips over, 
staying at the abbey for two or three days together. Leolin avoided 

' him as much as he decently could, and yet keep up some show of 

* civility, urging his wife’s delicate health as the plea for refusing most 
of Sybilla’s invitations to join them at dinner. Joan was sometimes at 
home, sometimes at the convent. The abbey tried her nerves, and 
she was often glad to run away from it. 

Matters were in this state when a terrible incident occurred. One 
afternoon Joan and Leolin went to call upon some friends who lived 
near, and sat with them untildark. Dark, however, it was not; for 
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the moon, once more high in the sky, occasionally gave her light ; 
now hiding herself under a cloud, now shining out, clear ands 
brilliant. Their nearest way back lay across the fields, past the 
chapel. Under the yew hedge that skirted the small graveyard they met 
Father Andrew. He was going home, but turned to walk with them. 

**T have just been with Mrs. Pomeroy, ” the priest observed. “‘ My 
opinion is, that if we cannot get this wretched belief in the apparition 
out of her mind, it will kill her. She protests to me that she saw it 
plainer last night than she has done at all, except the first time in the 
haunted chamber.” 

“She told me of it this morning,” sighed Joan. ‘She says that 
strange, pale light, they talk of, was shining round it, and stood 
at the window for two or three minutes, when it seemed to sink 
through the floor.” 

‘It is so truly absurd!” exclaimed Father Andrew, more irascibly 
than the good-natured priest often spoke. ‘‘ Mrs. Pomeroy has a 
ghost mania upon her; it will go on to insanity, if she does not 
take care.” 

‘It is no mania, father,” said Joan. 

The priest took her quickly up. ‘‘ Have you seen it ?” 

*“No. Ihave kept myself from the sight. I trust I never shall 
see it.” 

“ Neither has anybody seen it, save Mrs. Pomeroy and the servants. 
We all know what to understand when servants profess such belief: 
and Mrs. Pomeroy, as I say, has a mania upon her.” 

“You forget Lady Anna—and Norris,” interposed Leolin. He 
was in a fractious mood, no extraordinary case lately ; to contradict 
even the father seemed a relief. 

‘*‘ Their eyes must have deceived them ; I insist upon it that they 

.must. And as to your family—why you know how superstitious you 
have all been from your cradles,” 

‘Some of us, you should say.” 

‘**You have all a taint of it, every one. It would not surprise me 
any morning to find you come to me witha tale that you had seen it.” 

** Possibly the day may dawn, father, when you will see it and 
believe in it,” returned Joan. 

The father took a solacing pinch of snuff. ‘ When I do see it, 
[ll believe in it,” quoth he; ‘ not before.” 

‘We shall never agree upon this subject, father.” 

“Never, my daughter. So we will drop it, and I'll say good 
evening.” 

“You may as well come on and dine with me,” said Leolin to him. 

“Thank you ; I don’t care if I do,” replied the ever-sociable priest, 
who liked only one thing better thana good chat, and that was a 
good dinner. ‘I should find but a poor supper at home, I expect— 
bread and cheese. This is cleaning day; and Marget says cooking 
interferes with cleaning.” 
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**T should not put up with Marget’s whims,” said Leolin. 

‘**T sometimes tell her I won’t. But she’s too old to be sent adrift, 
poor creature. Don’t believe she’s far short of eighty.” 

A temporary silence ensued. In passing the keep, the moon, 
sailing majestically from behind a cloud, threw her light upon them ; 
and upon—what ? 

Right in front of them, of the path they must walk over, stood the 
spirit of Guy, Lord of Pomeroy. As if to confute the ridiculing dis- 
belief of the priest, there it was, as ghostly, as high, as shadowy as it 
had ever appeared, its dull eyes fixed upon them in reproach, and 
its hare-lip conspicuous on its livid face. 

The priest, a little in advance, stepped back, crossed his forehead, 
his breast, crossed himself, in short, all over, and began mechanically 
a paternoster; Joan, with a suppressed wail of terror and pain, 
turned and clung to Leolin. The next moment, when they looked 
up, it had vanished. Vanished whither? In truth they knew not. 
The thick stone walls of the keep, the mother earth: which—what 
had received it ? 

‘Father Andrew!” uttered Leolin, surprised for the moment into 
solemnity, ‘‘ did you see it ?” 

‘Oh, mercy be good to us, yes!” confessed the priest, wiping his 
face. ‘That was Guy Pomeroy. No mistake about it.” 

**Can the poor spirit have been wandering all these nine years 
without cessation ?” bewailed Joan, in her agony of distress. ‘Oh, 
Father Andrew! if it could but be laid to rest !” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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A FEW FAMOUS DUELS. 


EFORM has no more powerful ally than ridicule. We see a 
noteworthy example of this in the disuse of duelling. The 
imperious commands of kings and parliament, the sternest penal 
codes, involving degrading death to the offender, have been directed, 
in vain, against the practice. But what these were powerless to do, 
ridicule has done. 

The really fatal blow was given to duelling among ourselves, when, 
in 1838, the town was aroused by the news that an adventurous linen- 
draper, named Mirvin, had met his death in a duel on Wimbledon 
Common. The aristocracy had regarded duelling as a pastime to be 
indulged in by themselves alone—as a last relic, in fact, of the old 
feudal times ; and when they saw their privileges thus invaded, they 
surrendered them in disgust, and henceforth duelling became un- 
fashionable. It had flourished vigorously while it was merely unlaw- 
ful, but when it became unfashionable, its days were numbered ; 
and it was abandoned when it became evident that a nobleman 
might, if he objected to the cut of his coat, find himself forced to 
accept a challenge from his own tailor. In France duelling is not 
yet completely defunct, and from time to time we read accounts of the 
meetings of hot-headed journalists, who aspire to be masters of the 
sword as well as of the pen. But in France duelling is surely on the 
wane, and the present generation will probably witness its entire disuse. 

France has been prolific in great duellists. Bussy d’Amboise, who 
lived in the French King Henry III.’s reign, killed almost as many 
men in duels, as Hector killed Achaians at the siege of Troy, and 
was himself, with a measure of retributive justice, killed by the Count 
of Mousoreau, who was jealous of Bussy’s attentions to his wife. A 
duellist belonging to the same period as Bussy d’Amboise, but a very 
different stamp of man, was the Chevalier Bayard, the knight “sans 
peur et sans réproche.” But we are, perhaps, somewhat arbitrary in 
styling him a duellist, for a distinction may fairly be drawn between 
a duel and a single combat. The spectacle of two soldiers, the 
chosen champions of their countrymen, stepping forth to do battle, 
while contending armies pause in their strife to gaze with interest 
on the result, has in it something essentially different from, and essen- 
tially more noble than, the secret meeting of two foolish men to 
settle, by an appeal to arms, some wretched wine-provoked quarrel, 
having its ignoble origin in cards, dice, or a worthless woman. 

The single combat between the Chevalier Bayard and the Spanish 
champion, Don Alonso de Sotomayor, took place under*the walls 
of the town of Trani, during the war between France and Spain at 
the commencement of the 16th century. Sotomayor had accused 
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Bayard of uncourteous treatment of him while his prisoner. Bayard 
defied the Spaniard to prove the charge in single fight, on horse or 
on foot as he best liked, and Sotomayor, knowing that the chevalier 
was the most expert horseman of his age, chose to fight on foot. At 
the day and hour appointed, February 2, 1503, the two knights 
entered the lists, armed with sword and dagger, and sheathed in com- 
plete harness; although with a degree of temerity unusual in these 
combats, they wore their visors up. Both combatants knelt down in 
silent prayer for a few moments, and then rising and crossing them- 
selves, advanced straight against each other; “the good knight 
Bayard,” says Brantome, ‘moving as light of step as if he were 
going to lead some fair lady down the dance.” 

The Spaniard was of a large and powerful frame, and endeavoured 
to crush his enemy by weight of blows, or to close with him and 
bring him to the ground. The latter, naturally inferior in strength, 
was rendered still weaker by a fever, from which he had not entirely 
recovered. He was more light and agile than his adversary, how- 
ever; and superior dexterity enabled him not only to parry his 
enemy’s strokes, but to deal him occasionally one of his own, while 
he sorely distressed him by the rapidity of his movements. At 
length, as the Spaniard was somewhat thrown off his balance by an 
ill-directed blow, Bayard struck him so sharply on the gorget, that it 
gave way, and the sword entered his throat. Furious with the agony 
of the wound, Sotomayor collected all his strength for a last struggle, 
and, grasping his antagonist in his arms, they both rolled in the dust 
together. Before either could extricate himself, the quick-eyed 
Bayard, who had retained his poniard in his left hand during the 
whole combat, while the Spaniard’s had remained in his belt, drove 
the steel with such strength under his enemy’s eye that it pierced 
the brain. After the judges had awarded the honours of the day to 
Bayard, the minstrels, as usual, began to four forth strains in praise 
of the victor ; but the good knight commanded them to desist, and, 
having first prostrated himself on his knees in gratitude for his victory, 
walked slowly out of the lists, expressing a wish that the combat had 
had a different termination, so that his honour had been saved. 

These single combats were very frequent during this war, and on 
one occasion, indeed, a meeting took place between eleven Spaniards 
and an equal number of French knights, which was fought out, 
according to the laws of chivalry, from early in the morning until 
sunset. Long before that time the Spaniards had slain or disabled 
all the Frenchmen save two, of whom the Chevalier Bayard was one. 
These two heroes, entrenching themselves behind the dead bodies of 
the horses, held out against all the efforts of the Spaniards, of whom 
seven were still on horseback ; and, as both sides retained possession 
of the field at sunset, the victory was adjudged to neither. 

The duels of olden time were in their results very unlike the 
French duel of to-day. For there is a ghastly and true story of two 
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noblemen of Paris, who quarrelled, and determined to settle their 
differences without any of the customary formalities. Accordingly, 
they entered a coach, one of the slow, lumbering old vehicles of the 
time, and directed the coachman to drive slowly twice round the 
Place Royale. He did so, and then alighted from his box to take 
the further commands of his master. But that master was never to 
issue another order. He lay in the coach—dead—at once a mur- 
derer and a victim, for beneath him was the corpse of his old friend, 
his new enemy, pierced with innumerable wounds. ; 

A duel equally sanguinary in its results took place in our own 
country, in the reign of James I., between two noblemen; the cause 
being the almost invariable one—“ a fair ladye.” The duke was the 
challenger, and, contrary to the laws of duelling, allowed the lord 
his choice of weapons. They met in Hyde Park, on a cold, wet, 
miserable morning, and, as was usual in those days, commenced with 
pistols. ‘They fired two shots apiece with but trifling results ; the 
seconds, even at this early stage, being unceasing in their endeavours 
to effect a reconciliation. The combatants then seized their swords 
and rushed upon each other. The impetuosity of the duke’s assault 
had well-nigh cost the lord his life, as, in receiving it, he slipped on 
the wet grass and stumbled on to his knee, narrowly escaping a 
thrust through the heart. Again the seconds interpose, but without 
result; and with redoubled fury, the combat is renewed. At last they 
arrive at a dead lock: their arms are round each other’s body, their 
swords are firmly interlaced, and their glaring, stern-set faces are 
almost touching each other. To and fro their bodies sway, each 
knowing that the one who gets clear first has the other at his mercy, 
till, by one simultaneous wrench they spring apart, and their swords 
both whirl into the air, and fall far from them. Nothing now is 
_ further from the thoughts of either of them than to resign the con- 
test. They rush eagerly for their swords, and again fall to. Soon 
the lord is run through the sword-arm, and the duke, in making the 
thrust, slips a little and falls forward. Quick as lightning the 
wounded man shifts his sword from right hand to left, and runs it 
through the duke’s body. But in so doing he leaves his whole body 
unguarded. He cannot withdraw his sword, and the duke, with the 
weapon still in his body, makes desperate lunges at him. For some 
time he wards off the thrusts with his hands, but the duke, closing, 
runs him through just below the heart. In falling forward he drew 
his sword out of the duke’s body, and stumbling across the blade, 
snapped it short at the hilt. The duke, seeing this, broke his sword 
purposely across his knee, and, staggering wildly with outstretched 
hands, fell upon the dead body of his rival: then, with one despair: 
ing groan, turned his face heavenward and died. 

Although the number of duels which have ended fatally for both 
the combatants is happily limited, the fashion which prevailed during 
the eighteenth century of having a number of seconds on either side, 
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pitted one against the other, caused many duels to end fatally for 
more than one of the actors in them. One of the most famous 
duels of this kind, as well as one of the most disastrous in its conse- 
quences, was that between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 
which took place in the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1712. 
The Duke of Hamilton was a most amiable and accomplished gen- 
tleman, beloved by his friends, and respected by all; while Lord 
Mohun was the most finished scoundrel and desperado of the time, 
which is saying a good deal. Lord Mohun, for private reasons, of 
which revenge was only one, was determined to force a quarrel on 
the duke. Accordingly, he insulted him grossly and then sent him 
a challenge, which the duke, although he knew that in so doing he 
played into the scoundrel’s hands, was forced to accept. They met 
in Hyde Park, and fought long and fiercely. Both were accom- 
plished swordsmen, and, although they wounded each other again 
and again, no attempt even at a reconciliation was made. It was 
thoroughly understood that the duel was to the death. The duke 
had received four serious wounds, and Lord Mohun three, when the 
duke managed to get past his adversary’s guard, and rid the world of 
one of the most worthless men who have ever disgraced it. What 
really followed will never be known for certain. As the duke leant 
forward with his sword still in Lord Mohun’s body, he was stabbed 
through the shoulder to the heart. It was said that Lord Mohun 
after receiving his death-blow shortened his sword, and, with the 
desperate strength of a dying man, drove it to the hilt through the 
duke’s body. But this was disbelieved at the time, and Major 
Macartney, one of Lord Mohun’s seconds, was accused of having 
stabbed the duke from behind, as soon as he saw Lord Mohun was 
mortally wounded. His immediate flight after the duel lends some 
colour to the accusation, but that may perhaps be explained by the 
fact that he well knew no one concerned in the death of such a 
notable man as the Duke of Hamilton would escape punishment. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that one of the most accom- 
plished statesmen and polished gentlemen of the day bartered his 
life for that of a scoundrel fit only for the hulks. And this shows 
one great reason why duelling is such miserable folly. Unless the 
lives involved be equal in value, the game is manifestly unfair. 
Who, for instance, would contend that the odds were equal in this 
respect in the following case ? 

A young Englishman, hardly more than a boy, was wantonly in- 
sulted by a Frenchman, one of those Frenchmen of evil notoriety 
who at one time made a profession of duelling, and a meeting was 
arranged. Pistols were the weapons chosen, and the “ barrier duel” 
wsa selected as the mode in which they were to fight. In the barrier 
duel the combatants are placed a certain distance apart, and midway 
between them a line is drawn. At a given signal they com- 
mence to walk towards each other, and either may fire at any moment 
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he chooses before reaching the line. In this case the English lad 
fired first, and, his young hand trembling, perhaps as much from fear 
of killing as of being killed, he missed. ‘The Frenchman continued 
to walk towards the line in the centre, as did his opponent, and 
when they stood hardly more than a yard apart the duellist looked 
full into the fresh young face of the lad, and said slowly, ‘“‘ Have 
you a mother?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply. “Then I am sorry for 
her ;” and with that the cowardly ruffian raised his pistol and blew 
out the poor boy’s brains. 

A duel almost as celebrated as that between the Lords Hamilton and 
Mohun was the one in which Lord Byron, ancestor of the poet, killed 
Mr. Chaworth. They had some trifling dispute, such as would not now 
be deemed worthy of a moment’s notice; but in those days such 
trifles often meant death to one or other of the disputants. They 
fought in a room without seconds or witnesses, and as Mr. Chaworth 
turned from shutting the door, he saw Lord Byron coming on him, 
naked sword in hand. As poor Mr. Chaworth significantly said, “I 
knew him;” and he in turn drew, but too late. Lord Byron 
shortened his sword and ran him through, inflicting a mortal wound ; 
in fact, there was barely time to take his dying depositions. Lord 
Byron was tried by his peers, and convicted of manslaughter ; but, by 
pleading his privilege as a peer, he escaped scot free. Mr. Chaworth 
showed plainly that he had been taken at a disadvantage in a partially 
darkened room, and there is no doubt that, even in those days, the 
deed was looked upon as little, if anything, short of murder. 

Holland House, so rich in historical associations of every kind, has 
also been the scene of a fatal duel. In the meadows to the west of 
the house a meeting took place on the 7th March, 1804, between 
Lord Camelford and Captain Best, of the Royal Navy. The quarrel 
had arisen at the opera, where Captain Best had spoken slightingly 
of a lady whom Lord Camelford loved, “not wisely, but too well.” 
Lord Camelford replied by a challenge, which he was too proud to 
withdraw, even when, through the efforts of mutual friends, a recon- 
ciliation was made possible. His determination to fight was 
strengthened by the fact that Captain Best had the ghastly renown of 
being the best shot in England, and Lord Camelford feared that if he 
withdrew, his honour would be tarnished by the bare fact of his having 
made any concession to a man with such a reputation. They had 
been, up to the time of the quarrel, intimate friends, and the horse 
upon which Captain Best rode to the scene of the encounter had been 
won from his lordship at a friendly pistol match. The weapons chosen 
were, as a matter of course, pistols, and Lord Camelford, firing first, 
missed. Not so his adversary, however. He justified his proud dis- 
tinction as the most skilful professional murderer of his day by 
lodging a bullet in Lord Camelford’s chest, which penetrated to the 
lungs and proved fatal. The unhappy man lingered for three days, 
and expired on the roth March at Little Holland House, whither he 
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had been carried from the scene of the duel. The dying nobleman 
fully forgave his remorseful antagonist, and made a strong and earnest 
appeal that no legal proceedings should be taken against him. In 
accordance with this desire, but with, it must be said, an unaccount- 
able laxity on the part of those in authority, the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury was, ‘‘ Wilful murder against a person or persons wz- 
known.” <A sorry farce, truly, and one which proves to what an 
extent duelling was a recognized institution less than a hundred years 
ago. Thackeray, with one of his master-touches, shows us this when 
he makes Captain Crawley describe his pistols as, ‘‘ same which I shot 
Captain Marker with.” Lord Camelford’s remains were conveyed to 
Switzerland, and buried in a spot particularly described by him in a 
codicil to his will, written the day before his death. Lord Holland 
caused an antique Roman altar to be erected on the spot where he 
fell, with an appropriate Latin inscription on the pedestal. 

One of the most dramatic duels we have read of was that be- 
tween Mr. Cuddie, a Scotch surgeon, and Mr. Brittlebank. Mr. 
Cuddie loved, and was beloved by, Miss Brittlebank; a state of 
affairs which did not please her brothers. Accordingly they sent 
Mr. Cuddie a challenge, which he refused, sending back the simple 
and manly answer that he loved Miss Brittlebank, and would not 
fight with her brother. The brothers then called upon him, accom- 
panied by a friend, and taking pistols with them. They absolutely 
forced the unfortunate man to fight, heaping insults upon him which 
no one could stand. The duel, or, we may rather say, the delibe- 
rately planned murder, took place in Cuddie’s own garden. He fell, 
shot to the death at the first fire, and his murderer absconded. 
The other brother and his friend were tried as accessories to the 
murder. They were acquitted, although the evidence against them 
was conclusive enough, as their unhappy victim could never be in- 
duced to say it had been a fair fight, but died maintaining to the 
last that he had been foully murdered. What became of the wretched 
sister, sacrificed to her brothers’ pride and cruelty, we know not. 

We have not space to give examples of the many political and 
historical duels which have taken place, nor can we look at duelling 
from the comic aspect which it undoubtedly possesses, for there have 
been several duels which partake much more of farce than of tragedy. 
We have only been able to jot down a few instances of what may 
be called remarkable duels. But these are, we venture to think, 
quite sufficient to show what a plague-spot was removed from the 
body politic when duelling became, not only unlawful but unfashion- 
able ; when a man of honour was at last released from the necessity 
of setting his life against that of any worthless fellow who challenged 
him ; when, in short, men recognized socially as well as legally, the 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder.” 

W. M. TownsEnD. 
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THREE MEETINGS. 


:. 


HE Castle hill at Hightown was a place of popular resort, for it 
commanded a pleasing prospect, and it had been laid out by 
the enterprising inhabitants into terrace walks, with here and there 
benches for the weary. Upon a certain bright August afternoon, a 
young man was carelessly strolling along one of the paths, when his 
eye fell upon a book which some reader had left on a seat. He 
took possession of the volume: first for examination ; and, secondly, 
for restoration to its lawful owner, if the same might be discovered. 

“ Spenser !” he exclaimed after glancing at the title-page. Next he 
sought for some record of the possessor of the work ; but there,was no 
name inscribed in it, nor did it furnish any clue to its late proprietor. 

“‘What am I to do with this ?” he murmured,—“ bothered as I am 
with an amount of honesty which will oblige me to take a world of 
trouble to find the rightful owner. Stay, though, did I not meet a 
lady descending as I came up the road? I wonder if I could over- 
take her? I willtry. I should know her again, I think.” 

Thus resolved, he turned the way he had come, and so hastened 
his steps that he quickly saw again, just in advance of him, the form 
he was in pursuit of. 

“I beg your pardon, ” he said, lifting his hat. ‘Is not this book 
yours ?” 

At his first words she had stopped and faced him. Gentleman, his 
dress, bearing, everything declared him to be. When she had satis- 
fied herself by her rapid but complete survey, she answered him. 

“Yes, itis mine. I must have dropped it.” And she glanced 
down at her hands ; empty now, save for her soft lavender-hued skirts 
and parasol. 

“‘No, I imagine you forgot it. At least, I found it on one of the 
seats higher up the hill.” 

“I was reading there,” she exclaimed: and transferring her parasol 
into the hand already,responsible for her dress, she extended the right 
for the small volume. 

“‘ Thank you,” she said in her full sweet tones: adding in her gra- 
cious politeness, ‘I especially valued the book.” 

“Tam happy to have discovered it,” he answered, and, bowing, 
went on his way, thinking of her pleasant smile and frank manner. 
When he had passed her on the hill he had glanced at her with just 
so much admiration as a fair, well-dressed woman will always evoke : 
but now that he had spoken with her, he felt a deeper charm. ‘‘ What 
a nice girl,” he said to himself. ‘‘ She has a face that looks as if she 
could read Spenser.” 
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By evening John Trevor had well nigh forgotten the trifling epi- 
sode : but, having dined, he was hastening along the streets to pay a 
visit to some friends, when, turning a corner, a portion of a dialogue 
reached his ears and arrested his attention. Both voices were those 
of women, but women in very different classes of society. 

‘**T dunno: theer’s the church.” 

‘‘ But it is a cab, not the church I want,” said the lady, somewhat 
impatiently. ‘‘Is there a cabstand anywhere near?” 

‘“‘T dunno,” again said the person interrogated. And John Trevor, 
ever good natured, advanced to see if he could throw more light upon 
the matter in hand than the young person in the dirty bonnet, with 
face to match, appeared able to afford. 

“JT do not think you will get a cab about here. And you are going 
further away from all chance of one,” he said, as he came forward. 
And then he perceived that the lady to whom he spoke was the girl 
whose book he had restored on the Castle hill. Only, her pretty light 
robes were now partially concealed beneath a long cloak. 

At the same moment she recognised Trevor, and half bowing, ex- 
plained. ‘They told me at the Post Office that I should get a cab at 
the back of the church.” 

‘*‘Tt is wrong,” he said, in his decisive way. But the next moment 
an idea occurred to him. ‘“ By-the-by, I recollect now, occasionally 
one or two cabs do stand by the church. It is only a chance, though, 
and not to be at all depended upon. I will run up and see if there 
be one now.” 

“IT do not like to trouble you,” she answered, the colour faintly 
rising in her face. 

“It is merely a few yards—I know exactly where to look,” he 
returned, with his pleasant smile, and was gone before she could 
offer any further remonstrance. 

“No, there is no sign of one,” he told her, when he came back 
defeated. 

“* How long a walk is it to the C. line station?” she asked next. 

‘It would take you half an hour, probably.” 

‘What shall I do? What shall I do?” she murmured in her per- 
plexity, while she stared helplessly at her watch. '’** I was told that 
I should get a cab here, and that I could drive the distance in ten 
minutes, and upon the strength of this, I delayed to write a note.” 

“They should not have said so,” he answered gravely, feeling sorry 
for her dismay. ‘What time does your train go?” 

** At twenty minutes to eight.” 

“* And it is now five and twenty minutes past seven :—a quarter of 
an hour,” he muttered in a reflective tone. ‘Are you a good walker?” 

‘Excellent !” she assured him, the cloud passing from her eyes, 
and her own sunny expression returning with reviving hope. 

“Then,” he answered, “if you will let me show you a short cut, I 
think you may save your train,” 
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‘“‘T can walk very fast,” she said eagerly, looking like it, as shé drew 
up her tall slender form. ‘Just tell me the way, please.” 

“Tt is too intricate for me to direct you. I will take you, if you 
do not mind,” he added, in soft, reluctant accents. 

“TI do not mind,” she said, gently; but her fair cheeks flushed 
visibly, nevertheless. ‘‘ Except—except for wasting your time.” 

*T do not think the consequences would be very serious if a 
great deal more was spent than this quarter of an hour,” he returned, 
with a pleasant laugh. 

There was silence for a few moments while they hurried, turning 
first to the right, then to the left, along a narrow flagged footpath, 
which took its tortuous course between houses and gardens on a 
higher level. 

‘Will you acknowledge now,” he presently asked, “that you 
would hardly have got on without a guide ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I am willing to own it. I should not have discovered the 
road: at all events not without a great deal of enquiry.” 

“And hesitation would have been fatal so far as your train is 
concerned.” 

“‘T am truly obliged to you,” she said, gently. 

After a few more minutes of swift and silent progress, he spoke 
again, his tone kindly considerate, nothing more. ‘ Are we not 
going too fast for you?” 

“No; if necessary I can walk faster.” 

“There is no necessity: and I am afraid the pace is too much 
for you. Can I not carry something for you? How stupid of me! 
Give me your shawl,” he said, peremptorily, stretching out his 
hand for a load, which he now first perceived over her left arm. 

*‘T have nothing but my parasol. Zvat,” she said, laughing, “is 
the train of my dress.” 

6c Oh hg 

‘Yes, we are burdened with a good deal of superfluous drapery, 
you should know.” 

“I do know it, to my deep regret,” he answered, seriously. 
“How can I preach’ exercise when I see how women are shackled 
by their dress? How advise activity and employment when I am 
aware that they are already worn out by their silly apparel ?” 

His companion glanced up in surprise. He replied to her un- 
spoken thought. 

“T am a doctor, so I have a right to inveigh against the bar- 
barity. There is not a worthier crusade that any liberator of 
humanity could start at present than a war against the fashion of 
women’s gowns.” 

“You are not wrong, indeed,” said his companion. ‘Such 
bondage ! and such a weight in a heap of foolish frills and orna- 
ments about our feet.” 

“A dangerous net for your own steps and others,” he said, 
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smiling. Then, changing the topic: ‘ Has it not been a lovely 
day?” 

f Very, but it was nearly ending disastrously to me.” 
“Never mind ; all’s well that ends well. Here is the station: 
it wants two whole minutes of the time, and your train is not in 

yet,” he said, as he conducted her to the waiting-room. 

She sank on one of the cushioned seats that lined the walls. 
“TI do not think I should have accepted your offer if I had known 
how far I was taking you,” she murmured, that delicate pink again 
painting her fair face. 

“‘A few yards more or less will not tell in the day’s work,” he 
said lightly. 

“How can I express my thanks to you for the service you have 
rendered me?” Saying which the girl took courage to look up 
into his handsome face. A very attractive countenance it was, 
with its sharp, clearly cut features, a pale brown moustache just 
shading the mouth, that smiled so readily to reveal the white teeth. 
But the power of the face lay in the eyes, which were so dark that 
it was not perceptible at first that they were blue: truthful and 
inviting of trust in their gravity and steadfastness of regard. 

“ Do not name it,” he answered to her grateful acknowledgment. 
‘‘ Good evening,” and bowing he was about to withdraw. 

She hesitated in shyness for a moment, then frankly extended her 
hand, with a softly-breathed ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

He took the small fingers and held them for a moment in his 
strong, capacious grasp. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he said, gently. Then he 
passed through the door, and out of her sight. She spoke with him 
no more, and in fact believed him gone; but when she was seated 
alone in a comfortable carriage, she caught a glimpse of her late 
companion on the platform, as though he had waited to watch over 
her safety and comfort to the last. 

In another half-hour Marion Holme had reached her destination, 
but it was a significant fact that she never narrated the past incident 
to her friends. Right merrily and with many a jest would she, under 
ordinary circumstances, have given, the story of; the chance meet- 
ing ; but some feeling made her lay the experience up, a,sacred 
treasure in her own heart. 

A year went by, and Miss Marion Holme was Miss Marion 
Holme still. Offers in plenty had she: coronets were laid at her 
feet; men good and brave knelt for her favour. She did not 
spurn. them, for her nature was gentle and kind, and she strove 
to bind up with her tender hands the wounds that she had unwit- 
tingly inflicted ; but she would have naught to do with anyone. 

Her brother, who was her sole guardian, her parents being dead, 
said to her one day roughly :— 

“What do you expect? Are you waiting for a prince?” 
“* Yes,” was the unlooked for reply that Charles Holme received. 
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‘¢ Are you mad, Marion?” 

‘¢ Of course it was only a jest,” she said. 

“Only a jest,” she repeated to herself, as though she was trying to 
convince her own heart. ‘‘ My prince of chivalry, where are you ? 
What has become of you, my prince?” 


II. 


A train was just steaming out of the large and busy station of one 
of our great northern towns. The passengers were hardly settled in their 
places : a young man, who had entered a first-class compartment at the 
last moment, was still engaged in tumbling what he would probably 
have styled his ‘‘ traps” into the order he approved. At length the 
task was accomplished to his mind, and he was commencing to unfold 
a newspaper, when some sudden misgiving appeared to seize him, 
and he tossed over afresh all his paraphernalia in search of some 
article apparently that was not forthcoming. Then, in new concern 
he prosecuted a voyage of quick discovery in his pockets—with still 
growing dissatisfaction ; for at the end he exclaimed with great hearti- 
ness :—‘‘ Confound it ! what is to be done now?” 

A slight stir and movement (probably occasioned by astonishment 
at the vigour of his language) drew his eyes to the further end of the 
carriage, where now he could dimly see the form of a lady, quite un- 
perceived before in the twilight of the early winter’s morning. At 
once he subdued his demeanour into the ordinary repose of a gentle- 
man’s manner, saying courteously :—‘I beg your pardon, I thought 
myself alone.” 

The young lady slightly inclined her head in acknowledgment of 
his apology, and at the same moment by the increase of light due to 
their having emerged into the open country, each beheld the other 
plainly. There was no spoken word of recognition ; but though the 
embargo of silence was laid on their tongues, their eyes flashed a 
message of recognition, and both thought of Spenser and the Castle 
hill at’ Hightown, and a hurried walk in the sweetness of an August 
evening more than a year agone. 

“T“hope you ‘did not take me for an escaped lunatic,” he said, 
laughing slightly. ° 

“No,” she answered, “I comprehended that you were without 
something you wanted.” 

‘* Just so; my overcoat. My constitution would survive that 
hardship, but the fact is I have therewith lost my money. Some friend 
persuading me that it was wrong to carry coins and notes in indis- 
criminate confusion, presented me with a purse. It cost me some 
labour, but I faithfully make use of it in gratitude,” he added, 
smiling, and trying to recover from his annoyance. ‘And my self- 
sacrificing devotion has culminated in leaving it with all my worldly 
wealth behind me at the station in my overcoat pocket.” 

‘* And you will lose it?” 
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“Tt is not unlikely,” he said, moving to the opposite seat to hers, 
to talk more at convenience; ‘but that is not the trying phase 
of the matter. I have to re-book at Dampcliffe, and I am on my 
way to keep an important engagement, and cannot afford delay - 
altogether it is a bore. Oh! friends, friends, they have been the 
bane of a man’s existence from Job’s days until these!” he ex- 
claimed, half pettishly, half laughing. 

Miss Marion Holme tacitly declined the wide ground for discussion 
the subject of friendship offered. But after a few minutes’ silence she 
said timidly : ‘‘ I have been thinking—thinking—” there she paused. 

Trevor leaned forward to learn the result of her reflections. 
“Yes?” he said interrogatively. 

*‘ T have been thinking that I might be of use,” she replied, now 
completing her sentence, and to make her meaning clearer, opening 
her purse, from which she took a #5 note. 

“No, no,” he said hastily. ‘‘‘Thank you all the same; thank 
you very much. I shall get on no doubt—a man can easily raise 
money—and let us hope they will be moderately intelligent at 
Dampcliffe Junction.” 

“You will not borrow of me ?” she murmured slowly and painfully. 

‘Tt is not necessary, or I would not hesitate,” he said gently, for 
glancing at her face, he perceived something of the enormous effort 
which her varying colour showed the offer had cost her. 

She spoke again. “You once rendered me a great service” 
—he smiled, and rather liked her courage in alluding to it—“ you 
once did me a great service, and I hoped I could do something 
towards repaying your kindness by helping you, that was all,” she 
said meekly. 

He looked at the distress and mortification written in her pure, 
soft eyes, and said: “If you will allow me to change my mind, I will 
do so, and avail myself of your kind thought. But I will not have 
the note.” 

Smiling in restored content of spirit, she put her purse into his 
hands. He took it, and glanced at its manifold contents, There 
were some silver pieces, a plentiful store of golden sovereigns, some 
memoranda, a dainty little pencil-case, her railway ticket, and some 
cards. He touched all delicately with a gentle reverence. ;; 

“ T will take this,” he said, pocketing the bank note, “if it will not 
inconvenience you.” 

“Oh! no, I have enough for my wants.” 

A silence fell upon them. Although he had practically finished with 
it, Trevor did not return Miss Holme her purse, but retained it with- 
in his fingers, which felt and clasped the leather almost caressingly. 
This girl was beginning to have a great charm for him: he wondered 
over his own sensations, failing to analyse them. 

Presently he spoke again, but very softly came his words. ‘I do 
not know to whom I am indebted.” 
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* Tt is not of any consequence, is it?” she asked in return, shrink- 
ing, she hardly knew why, from revealing her identity. 

“You do not want to tell me your name ?” was the rejoinder, with 
a smile. She looked up startled at hearing her secret thought thus 
translated into speech. ‘‘Then donot. Yet I must send you the 
money.” 

Miss Holme knitted her fair brow over this puzzle: she could scarcely 
understand her own reluctance to disclose her name, and yet she 
was clear in her own mind of intending most decidedly to keep it a 
mystery, if possible. 

He, meanwhile, worked out the’ problem :—‘ You are going to 
London : that I saw by your ticket: but without that, I should have 
inferred it from your starting on your journey so early in the morning. 
I will send you the amount under cover of initialk—A. B. say—to 
Charing Cross Post office ; if you will call or send for it.” 

“Yes; thank you.” 

‘That is settled then.” And with that he began to talk to her of 
other things. With her intelligent conversation, and her lovely face 
raised in confiding simplicity to his eager regard, the time flew by ; 
and the station was soon reached where he had to get out. Whena 
porter had conveyed away his belongings, and the moment had come 
that he himself must descend, Trevor took possession of Marion’s 
small hand. 

‘We shall meet again ; I feel that we shall,” he said; his eyes, the 
while, bent upon her, telling a plainer tale of emotion. 

Marion trembled, and did not speak at all; and the white lids 
were dropped over her soft eyes, so that he could read nothing there. 


Ill. 


It was midnight ; but the assembly rooms of Hightown were blazing 
with light, and from the open windows came sounds of music, for a 
ball was being held there that night. This fact alone was scarcely 
noteworthy, but this particular ball was nearly being distinguished 
by a tragic circumstance, 

The large hall, where the dancing proceeded, was decorated 
with festoons of evergreens, and. from these hung at intervals small 
coloured lamps. ‘The effect was pretty; but, when the crowd was 
thickest, and the revelry and gaiety at their height, one of these 
pendulous stars broke loose and fell :—fell upon the skirts of a lady ; 
and the gauzy fabric, of which her dress was composed, ignited 
instantly. The next moment the unfortunate creature was enveloped 
in flames. 

A rush and confusion ensued. Cries of alarm or curiosity arose 
on all sides; while advice, mostly of a remarkable character, was 
freely tendered. 

‘* Water !” 
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‘‘ Roll her in a hearthrug.” 

‘‘ But where is there a hearthrug ?” 

“ A tablecloth will do.” 

‘Then get it.” 

‘Who is it?” 

‘‘ How did she get on fire ?” 

‘Sand : bucketfuls of sand—right thing !” 

‘* Don’t let her run out in the air.” 

‘* Fetch a blanket.” 

“Send for the fire-engines.” 

‘* And the escape.” 

The din of voices reached even the ears of a young man in the 
act of quitting the room. Upon the outcry, he arrested his steps, 
and retraced them to the scene of the excitement. The music had 
ceased ; the dancers were all hurrying to one centre; the marvel was 
that, in the throng and tumult, the fire had not spread and the 
mischief increased. It probably would have ultimately been the case, 
but for one circumstance. While every person was calling for an im- 
possibility or an absurdity, and doing nothing effectual, after the 
manner of people under such stress, one quiet, little, pale lady had 
unobtrusively stolen forward with a heavy shawl, and flung it, as far as 
her size and strength would permit, about the unhappy victim. 

Others then, perceiving her plan, assisted to draw it more closely 
round the poor girl, so that by the time the new comer had reached 
the scene, the flames were entirely extinguished; only fragments of 
tinder still floated in the air, and strewed the ground. 

“Let me see! What is it?” said the fresh arrival, Dr. Trevor, 
authoritatively : and some of those present, recognizing him as a medi- 
cal man belonging to the town, gave way readily to permit his approach. 
He advanced to the sufferer, and the eyes, wide with alarm and pain, 
which met his were those of the girl to whom a few mogths ago he 
had said they should meet again. They had met. But thus! His 
heart, stirred before only in the interests of humanity, now throbbed 


with an intense personal anxiety. 


“Save me! she cried, hope supplanting the torture and fright in 
the wide eyes, as she recognized him. 

He laid hold of the fluttering, helpless hands.'” “ Are you’ much 
hurt, much burnt ? ” 

‘* My arms and shoulders: do cool them.” 

Trevor glanced at the parts, and could see only large surface burns : 
so he whispered, “‘ Are you equal to leaving the room? Do you 
think you can walk ?” 

Yes,” she answered, her courage and spirits rising in the com- 
fort and strength of his care. ‘I could not help it, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley ;: it was an accident.” This last remark being addressed 
to a little lady who was wringing her hands over Marion and crying, 

“‘ Why did you set yourself on fire? What will be done?” 
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Perceiving that this lady was responsible for, if not actually a 
relative of the injured girl, Trevor gave her one or two plain direc- 
tions, and the sufferer was quickly conveyed away into a cooler 
apartment in the hotel, which adjoined the Assembly Rooms, Having 
done what he could for the young lady’s relief in the present, Dr. 
Trevor spoke to Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

“‘T have applied some temporary dressing to the injured surfaces, 
and I should advise your getting the young lady home and sending 
for your own medical man. ‘The morning will be time enough, 
though: she will do until then.” 

*“* But we live twenty miles from here—at C 

‘Ah! she will not be fit for such a journey for a day or two.” 

“And I hope,” said little Mrs. Cholmondeley, who was fidgety, 
but who was not without delicacy and refinement—‘‘and I hope you 
will continue to take charge of the case.” 

Dr. Trevor bowed in grave formality, but he felt a thrill of 
delight at the prospect it opened out to him. 

‘““We have plenty of friends here, but perhaps she is better 
where she is, poor child, until she can be removed to my house,” Mrs. 
Cholmondeley continued, in a slow, reflective tone. 

‘“‘ Tf not inconveniencing you too much, it would be best.” And, 
making an appointment for the morning, Dr. Trevor took his leave, 
and sallied forth into the air. Only, however, to saunter about in 
the moonlight and dream of the fair girl whom chance had again 
brought across his path. 

“Shall I be a great fright from this accident?” his fair patient 
asked Dr. Trevor one day that Mrs. Cholmondeley had been called 
out of the room, leaving them alone, and free to chatter as their 
happy, foolish young hearts chose. 

“No, Miss ” there he suddenly checked himself, catching up 
his words on the brink of pronouncing her name. 

““You know my name?” she said, glancing up into his face. 

**T do know it, but I do not presume to use it until you give me 
leave.” 

“Marion Holme, that is it. Yes, you have my full and free 
leave.” 

‘“‘T shall take you at your word,” said he, audaciously. ‘* Marion 
—I like it.” 

Miss Holme felt as if she ought to reprove him, but was not quite 
clear in her mind how to specify his offence : so deferring his amend- 
ment for the present, she asked, ‘‘ How came you there—to my 
help? I mean the night of the ball when I was burnt.” 

‘“‘ Fate, I suppose. I had been at a dinner party, and had turned 
in for half an hour to the ball. Iwas in the act of quitting the 
room when the outcry arose, and detained me.” 

**'You always appear when I am in want of care,” she murmured. 

He rose from his seat and stood behind her chair while he 
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spoke his next words: “‘ My darling, do you know that it is the 
great hope of my life to have you always for my care—and my 
delight. Do not answer me now; let me have time, let me try to 
win you: do not send me away.” 

Perfect silence upon her part, but she trembled as the trees do 
when the summer breeze passes over them. 

“ Marion! speak to me!” he cried, with lover-like inconsistency, 
after a moment’s pause, coming round to her side. Her face has 
drooped on her breast to hide her emotion from his devouring 
gaze: but she could not quite screen its blushes and radiance. 

*‘ Marion,” he whispered, ‘will you give yourself tome? Bid 
me hope ; look at me, dearest.” 

Still not a sign of encouragement, save that lower and lower still 
drooped her head; so he just took his two strong hands and uplifted 
the dear face. His jealous, throbbing heart was satisfied by the reply 
he read there. 

When his raptures were in part quieted, and he was trying, in 
very gladness of heart, and for the pleasure of hearing her say the 
words, to gain her verbal promise and consent to their union, she 
had suddenly stipulations to make. 

“Then you must undertake not to pick up any more books for 
ladies on the Castle hill,” was her first suggestion. 

“‘ If the library of the British Museum lay there, I would not rescu 
a volume.” 

‘* Nor escort helpless young ladies to the station.” 

“‘ Had railways to be abolished for want of passengers, I would 
render no help. At least,” he added, with a kiss upon her sweet 
lips, “ not without coming home to fetch you to take care of me.” 

She felt herself answered. 

‘** Now,” said he, “I have provisions to make. You, upon your 
part, are not to offer money to any penniless young man whom you 
may come across.” 

* Don’t!” she cried quickly, laying her hand over his mouth. 
“You hurt me.” 

With surprise Trevor noted the crimson tide of colour that had 
instantly flooded her face: but, changing his tone into one of loving 
seriousness, he asked her, ‘“‘ Do you not think, my Marion, that I 
respect you the more for your kind thought and action ? ” 

“ Believe me,” she said, with an earnest simplicity, “ from the first 
I felt a peculiar trust and confidence in you—not to misunderstand 
me, even.” 

“My darling, trust me with your happiness through life, trust me 
with your dear self, and you shall never have reason to regret the 
confidence,” he answered, solemnly. 
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II. 
HIS rough ground plan will help the reader to understand the 
following description. 
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Externally, the edifice is seventy feet in length and breadth, not 
including the porch, which adds ten feet to the length. From the 
general level of the ground to the top of the cross is eighty-three 
feet. The spectator within the building looks from the floor to the 
top of the central roof, an elevation of seventy feet. The pavement 
is of inlaid polished marbles. Twenty-five different kinds, from 
Europe, Africa, and America, give their various colours to the floor 
and walls.* The walls are lined with polished marbles, excepting in 

* Twenty-five kinds of marble in the inside; eight granite, outside and inside; eight 


oolite, lime, and sandstone (or free-stones), All the beautiful inlaid marble work was 
done under the direction of Mr. Dines, successor to the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt. 
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those spaces which are ornamented with painting and arabesque. 
The emperor-red, a soft pale scarlet, being in most cases so disposed 
as to represent the general wall-facing of the structure—thus its 
delicate red forms what we should call the-groundwork of a picture 
or a piece of tapestry. It was all given by the late and the present 
King of Portugal. The colour contrasts very beautifully with the pure 
white Sicilian marble, from the neighbourhood of Carrara. The 
four large arches, with the cornice above the smaller arches, and all 
the fluted pilasters, or square columns set in the wall, and projecting 
from it, are of this pure white. The pilasters have bronze-gilt bases, 
capitals, and other enrichment. Each of them stands on a pedestal 
of polished buff Sienna marble, inlaid with Sicilian white, and the 
very full coloured magnificent French marble called red Languedoc. 
The four large niches made to receive statues are lined with the 
deep, dull, Campau-rouge, the darkest of the red marbles, bordered 
round by the pale scarlet of the emperor-red. The broad border is 
inlaid with Sicilian-white, blue-dove, the dark Anglesea-green, and 
the light Irish sea-green, a pretty effective green; it comes from 
the mountains of Connemara, on the west coast, between Donegal 
and Galway Bays. In these niches of the central octagon stand 
four fine statues of the prophets. 

1. Davip. Not the ruddy shepherd youth speaking his jealously 
ardent, first-recorded words of faith in the living God, but the aged 
monarch. His form is bent, and on his countenance, so beautiful 
in the day of his anointing, we see traces left by harrowing cares and 
sorrows. Yet, in its peaceful resignation, the old man’s face is fair 
to look upon. He seems about to speak his last words of faith in 
the covenant—of trust in the promised seed—in the king whose 
throne shall be as the days of heaven. The statue is by Frederic 
Reutsch, of Dresden. The figure bears a tablet on which is written— 


*¢ The Lord is my rock and my fortress.” —Psa/m xviii. 2. 
Above, the statue shines the text from 2 Samuel, xxiii. 4. 
‘¢ He shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth.”’ 


The signification of this separated portion of a verse is obscure, 
but if we restore it to the passage from which it was taken, the 
meaning comes out invall its solemnity, pathos, and poetical beauty, 
and then we feel that ‘here it is well placed. 

2. IsataH. A fine upward-gazing face of a man who lives above the 
world while yet in it. The sculptor has admirably succeeded in 
giving to the eye the far-away look of one absorbed in meditation, 
or rapt in a heavenly vision. This is by Hermann Hultsch, of 
Dresden, was executed at Rome, after a fresco by Raphael in the 
church of Sante Maria della Pace. Above is the text, 


‘**The liberal deviseth liberal things: and by liberal things shall he stand.”— 
Isaiah, xxxii. 8. 
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3. Danret. As in the early prime of manhood. The face is full 
of intelligence, of deep thought and judgment. This statue is by 
Gustave Kuntz, of Dresden, was executed in Berlin. Above we 
read a few words from the glorious prophetical chapter which con- 
cludes the Book of Daniel :— 


“¢ And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament.”—xii. 3. 


4. Sotomon. A noble, grave countenance ; but he looks on the 
earth, not above it. The attitude is dignified; the uplifted finger 
betokens a teacher of his fellow-men: some touches at the corners of 
the mouth seem to bring out of it, “ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” The figure bears a tablet on which is inscribed, 


‘‘ Behold, I have done according to thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and 
understanding heart.” —1 Kings, iii. 12. 


A portion of the preceding verse is above the statue. 


‘¢ Thou hast not asked for thyself long life, neither hast thou asked riches.”— 
1 Kings, iii. 11. 

Over the statues, on the spandrels, are paintings of the Four 
Evangelists, by Consoni. Also, in the lantern above, the angels 
holding wreaths enclosing the royal monogram are by that artist. 

The dome is lighted by eight windows in the clerestory ; each con- 
tains three lights, with semi-circular heads. Between the windows 
run the ribs of the dome, concealed by lines, composed of golden 
angels running up to the top centre point. They harmonize with 
the gold stars with which the blue concave of the dome is spangled. 
From the highest point of each of the four large arches of the transepts 
hangs an elegant lamp in bronze and gold, each bearing four large 
globes. ‘These lamps are by Barbedienne, of Paris, who did all the 
gilt bronze work. They were given by the Prince of Wales. 

The monument in the centre of the mausoleum is taken from 
designs of late Baron Marochetti, and the white marble recumbent 
figure of the Prince Consort was his last work. It is so successful, 
that when gazing upon it we forget the sculptor, forget the mausoleum, 
and the tomb. For the moment we are with Albert the Good, and 
he is with us, together resting in the Lord, who says: 


*“‘T am not a God of the dead, but of the living, for all live unto him.”— 
St. Luke, xx. 38. 


The Prince was buried in his Field-Marshal’s uniform. Marochetti 
thus represented him, but over the uniform are thrown the robes of a 
Knight of the Order of the Garter. The tomb itself is a genuine 
sarcophagus, made large in order to hold both the Prince Consort 
and the Queen, wrought out of a single block of grey Aberdeen 
granite from the Cairngall quarries. It is said to be the largest block 
of wrought granite in existence, without a flaw. It stands on a plinth 
of black marble from Belgium, given by the late King of the Belgians. 

The body of the Prince rests within the sarcophagus, on the left- 
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hand side, directly under the white marble effigy, and on that side of 
the monumental tomb is the following inscription in letters of gold : 
Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emmanuel, 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
PRINCE CONSORT, 
Second Son of Ernest, Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Born at the Rosenau, near Coburg, August 26, 1819, 
Married February roth, 1840, to 
VICTORIA, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Died at Windsor December 14th, 1861. 


At each angle of the sarcophagus is an angel in bronze, with clasped 
hands kneeling. Their large extended wings seem to give support 
to the lid of the sarcophagus, on which lies the sculptured form. 
Collars round the angels’ necks bear these brief texts. 

‘¢ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

‘¢ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

‘¢ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


The effect produced by lighting the lamps is solemnizing. A new 
radiant light beams out over everything, but centres on the recum- 
bent figure, giving an almost life-like expression to the pale face, 
though no created light, no flame that man can kindle, nothing that 
can intervene to cast either a glow or a shadow, can disturb that 
beautiful tranquillity which speaks to us of perfect peace. 

Four chapels recede from the octagon. In the first recess, or 
entrance chapel, the ceiling is decorated with a painting represent- 
ing the soul in happiness, copied by I. Frankl, from a sketch by the 
Princess Royal, now the Imperial Crown Princess of Germany. 

We have already contemplated the painting by Consoni, after 
Raphael, in the arch over the entrance gates. Seen from the octagon, 
it is effective, and the gold letters of the text chosen to solemnize 
it shine out strikingly on the blue ground. 

Immediately over the brass gates is the following text in gold 
letters on white marble: 

‘¢ Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice.”—S?¢. John, v. 28. 


On either side of the gates are paintings of the Apostles St Peter 
-and St. Paul. St. Peter holds the keys. Below we read his own simple 
words—his expression of faith : 
‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”— ohn, vi. 68. 
St. Paul holds the book, and also the sword, to denote the 
penetrating nature of his doctrine. Beneath we read: 
‘¢ For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” —PAd/. i. 21. 
These paintings of the great Apostles are on a gold back-ground, 
in imitation of Mosaic. They are by Consoni, after Raphael’s 
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compositions at the Tre Fontane, near Rome; a church and convent 
said to stand where St. Paul was beheaded. There, according to 
tradition, his head struck the ground three times, and three springs 
of water rose to mark the spots. 

All the bas-reliefs in the Mausoleum are by Professor Consoni, 
modelled by Hermann Hultsch; there are two in this chapel. That 
on the left represents Sowing—below we read in German : 

‘* Tt is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption.”—1 Cor. xv. 42. 

Below in English : 

‘*T will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will redeem them from 
death.” —Hosea, xiii. 14. 

The bas-relief on the right is Reaping. Above in German is: 

‘‘ The harvest is the end of the world ; the repears are the angels.” —Mazt. xiii.39. 

Below in English : 

‘* Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ.” —1 Cor. 
xv. 57. 

The small allegorical figures throughout the Mausoleum are by 
Galli, of Rome. 

In the second, or left recess, or chapel of the,Nativity, the 
ceiling is decorated with a painting of the Annunciation by I. Frankl, 
after Raphael. Pfaender painted the arabesque round it. The 
large painting in this chapel is by Consoni, from Raphael 
tapestry. The Virgin, with Jesus on her knees, occupies the 
centre of the picture. The most venerable of the Magi is pros- 
trating himself before the Infant Saviour: he holds the child’s foot. 
The other Magi, with their numerous suite, kneel farther back. The 
Virgin is seated outside a rude structure of unhewn stone, such as 
is still commonly found in Palestine. This one seems to have 
been partly built with the ruins of a former age; the wooden door 
is the only thing that suggests the idea of a dwelling-place. 

The Virgin is in the conventional blue dress ; over it flows a mantle 
of deeper blue, on which sits the Holy Child—a gentle, innocent-look- 
ing Child, with a sweet smile. 

There are nine worshippers; the man farthest off is on a white 
horse. One near the Saviour is quite black, the negro cast of coun- 
tenance. The variety seems to indicate the different races of men 
and ranks in life—all the families of the earth. Joseph is looking 
into a vase, one of the gifts presented by the kings of the East. 

Above this picture is the text: 

‘That was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
—St. John, i. 9. 

Below: 

‘¢ They shall show forth Thy praises,” &c.—/saiah, Ix, 6. 

The whole of this magnificent chapter should be read, to give the 
ideas intended to be conveyed by those few words. Many of those 
prophetic promises are not yet fulfilled. 

VOL, XXVI, P 
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On the left is a bas-relief of the sacrifice of Manoah, above which 
is inscribed in German : 

** Der Knabe soll ein verlobter Gottes seyn von Mutterleibe an bis in seinen Tod.” 

—Richter, xiii. 7. 

‘The boy will be devoted to God from his mother’s womb until his death.” 

The German word verlobter has wider and deeper meaning than is 

found in our English translation of that verse. 

The bas-relief to the right represents the sacrifice of Isaac. 

Above it in German—Hebrews, xi. chapter; end of 11th verse: 

‘*She judged him faithful who had promised.” 

‘Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace and gocdwill toward men.”— 

St. Luke, ii. 14. 

In this chapel of the Nativity three mothers are put before us— 
-all women of strong faith—all especially chosen by God to be 
.devoted to His use. In them we have examples not so much of 
-aclive as of passive virtues. The conjugal obedience and patience 
of Sarah—the self-denial of Manoah’s wife—the meekness of Mary. 

The subject of the last-named tablet may at first sight seem to 
make it more suitable for the chapel of the Crucifixion than for that 
of the Nativity. But, very properly, the motive, not the actions and 
event, has had the primary consideration. Works of love and 
obedience are the fruit, the offspring of faith. They prove the pre- 
existence of a living Faith. Moreover, the sacrifice of Isaac, though 
a divinely commanded and most striking type of the great sacrifice, 
is not a complete type, as it was not fully accomplished. 

Jesus only could say as he hung upon the cross, “It is finished.” 


























In the third, or centre recess or chapel of the Resurrection, on the 
-ceiling is a painting of the Ascension by Z. Pfaender, from a cartoon 
‘by Consoni, after Raphael tapestry. 

The large picture of the Resurrection is by Consoni, from Raphael 
tapestry, in the Vatican. We see the Redeemer in the attitude of 
benediction. The risen Saviour holding a triumphal banner in his 
left hand, is extending his right hand in the act of blessing, as he is 
going forth from the sepulchre, treading under foot the stone that 
had closed the tomb. On either side guards are struggling together 
in confusion or running away. In the back-ground we see Jerusa- 
lem, and the three women on their way to the sepulchre. Raphael’s 
own sketch for this composition is in the Oxford collection. 

This painting is, in almost every point, so consistent with the Gos- 
pels, that it cannot fail to bring their simple descriptions through the 
mind of every person well acquainted with them. When looked at 
by the light of Holy Scripture, that triumphal banner mars the truth- 
fulness of the picture: but it is true to Raphael, and to the age in 
which he lived, and did wonders towards elevating the religious sen- 
timent and artistic taste of the period. When we remember that 

Raphael of Urbino died in 1520, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
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and think of what he achieved during the last twelve years of that 
short span, we must give glory, not only to him, but to that over-ruling 
Power which helps to fix the eye and nerve the hand of genius when 
it is taking a high aim—higher than most men care to take. 

‘Above the painting of the Resurrection we read : 


‘* Christ the firstfruits : afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.” —1 Cor. 
XV. 23. 


Below: 

‘*O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?”—1 Cor. xv. 55. 

The bas-reliefs in this chapel are, Samson Carrying away the Gates 
of Gaza; and opposite to it Jonah and the Whale. 

The passage of Scripture that shines over the head of the son of 
Manoah, shows him as the type of One stronger than himself. The 
Psalm from which it is taken is one of praise and thanksgiving ; like 
sunshine bursting through the clouds to gladden the wilderness, and 
to calm the waves of this troublesome world. Read the whole of the 
107th Psalm. ‘The 16th verse in German is over the tablet. 

Below : 

‘*T am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” —S¢. Fohn, xi. 25. 


A tablet, presenting two scenes, shows us Jonah thrown over-board 


into the deep sea and cast up by the enormous fish. 
Above, in German : 
‘Behold a greater than Jonas is here.” —S¢. Matt. xii. 41. 


Below, in English : 

** Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.”—Psalm 
XXlll. 4. 

Beautiful in its simplicity is the small table of pure white marble 
which, slightly elevated above the level of the floor, stands in front of 
the picture of the Resurrection, and under that of the Ascension in 
the ceiling. It is of the purest white Sicilian marble. 

The front of the table or altar has as a centre piece, ‘‘ The Entomb- 
ment of Christ,” in terra cotta. This bas-relief is modelled from a 
design by Raphael, formerly in the Crozal collection—the picture 
itself, one of the five which composed the predella under the large 
altar-piece, done for the nunnery of St. Antonio of Perugia, was 
very small. It has disappeared ; where it is now is not known. 

This copy is by Galli. The dead Christ is so true to the utter 
prostration and helplessness of death, that thought strongly rebounds 
trom it to life, to victory over the grave. 

On either side of this centre-piece is a panel cased in gold; each 
panel is of pale Irish green, surrounded by blue dove marble. Above 
the panels is a light elegant border in Irish green and buff Sienna. 

On the table lie two books. At one end, the Queen’s Book of 
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Common Prayer, plainly bound in purple; at the other, a Bible 
presented to His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, June 15th, a.D. 1841. 

In the fourth, or right recess, or Chapel of the Crucifixion, the 
ceiling is decorated with a picture of the “ Bearing of the Cross,” 
by I. Frankl. Pfaender painted the ornaments surrounding it. 

The large picture of the “Crucifixion” by Consoni, is entirely 
his own, but he kept as nearly as possible to Raphael’s style. 
Angels look down on the scene. The artist has closely followed 
St. Matthew’s description, introducing the incidents especially given 
by St. Luke and St. John. We see the Lord’s divided garments on 
the ground; upon the red vesture, which lies spread near the foot of 
the cross, dice have been thrown. A Roman soldier grasps a spear 
in his left hand, it may be that which is to pierce the Saviour’s 
side. With his right hand he seems to be laying a wager, holding 
out the thumb and two fingers next it, and closing the other fingers 
down, as to this day is done by those who play the betting game of 
Mora—a very popular amusement among the lower classes in Italy, 
and it can be traced back to ancient times. Three Jews, among 
them a Chief Priest, are evidently mocking and reviling. We find 
all the characteristic figures and objects which the Evangelists have 
connected with the solemn scene, even to the long reed and the 
sponge ina basin. A bit of rock in the foreground is suggestive, 
for, from a cleft or crevice in the rock, a simple white flower is 
growing and blooming: 

** Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
Or we may view it in another light. In the fragment of rock we 
may see the stony heart of man broken by the Mighty One: 
** Sow—though the rock repel thee 
In its cold and sterile pride, 
Some crevice may be riven 
Where the little seed may hide.” —A. Shipton, 

We see this picture of the Crucifixion between two most im, 

pressive texts—above, St. John, xiv. 2; below, St. Luke, xxiii. 34. 
‘*T go to prepare a place for you.” 
‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

The bas-reliefs in this chapel are “The Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise,” and the ‘‘ Lifting-up of the Brazen Serpent.” 

The former is after Raphael’s ‘“ Exile from Eden” and “ The 
Consequences of the Fall”—two paintings, numbers 127 and 128 
in the first arcade in the Vatican. Inthe Mausoleum, these subjects 
are united in one tablet. On the one side we see an angel with a 
flaming sword driving Adam and Eve from Paradise. Shame is the 
predominant feeling, concealment the strong desire. In vain they 
try to hide themselves from God, ahd even from one another. In 
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the other compartment we see that Adam has laboured on the 
ground, and is now sowing seed. Eve is seated under the most. 
primitive kind of structure, a roof thatched with rushes, supported 
by rough poles, as cut from the forest. A tree shelters the rustic 
home. The mother is spinning ; two boys stand beside her. Cain 
is grasping some fruit, which he seems to have taken from his 
brother, who looks as if complaining of the injustice. A large 
sleeping dog completes the picture of domestic life, as it may have 
been known to our first parents after the Fall. The texts above and 
below point to the second Adam, direct us to look to the Lord, a 
just God and a Saviour. Romans viii. 32; Isaiah xlv. 22; read 
preceding verse. 

The bas-relief of the Brazen Serpent is less painful than that 
subject is made by some artists who seem to have chosen it with a 
view to displaying their own skill in depicting human agony in most 
horrible variety, rather than with the desire to show divine mercy 
providing the remedy. Here only three of the Israelites, still pur- 
sued by the fiery serpents, will not look above them. There is a 
peaceful expression on most of the faces upturned in the right 
direction : some look rapturously grateful for their own recovery, or 
for that of a dear one they are supporting, or a child they are 
holding up that he may look and live. The texts selected to dedi- 
cate this work of art to the glory of God are, in German— 

“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have: 
eternal life.” —.S¢. Fohn, iii. 14, 15. 

And in English— 

‘*T am the Good Shepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” 
—St. Fohn, x. 11. 

The eight larger windows in the chapels are divided on the inside 
of the dome by beautifully worked columns of Lizard Serpentine, with 
gilt bases and capitals ; these and three smaller ones in the chapels 
were executed by Haense!, in Dresden, from designs,by Professor Lud- 
wig Gruner. The angels in the windows of the corridor were all drawn 
from paintings by Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, by Frankl and P. Haendler, 
of Dresden, and were painted at the royal manufactory at Meissen. 
These angels are gems of art. Each full length figure takes a whole 
window. In each quarter of the corridor are three of these celestia} 
musicians. Between every couple of harpers, trumpeters, or those 
who “sound the loud timbrel,” or beat the triangle, stands one 
holding a music-book or a scroll. Thus curious instruments of by- 
gone ages are introduced, which were used to assist in the public 
worship of God—of Him who was, and is, and is to come. 

He made man a little lower than the angels to crown him with 
glory and honour—made him able to pray in lowliness of heart, 
that he may hereafter be fully capable of thanksgiving ; able to join 
all the company of heaven in songs of everlasting praise. 
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The urns in the niches of the corridor, of the finest Serpentine, 
were executed from Gruner’s designs by the Zoeblitz Serpentine 
Company, in Saxony. 

All these treasures of art are, and must be, hidden treasures in this 
our generation. So secluded are the surrounding gardens, that the 
blackbirds, thrushes, and nightingales, and the sprightly squirrel, 
may well think these groves, lawns, and bowers, were made for them, 
so undisturbed is their enjoyment. The gates are never open except 
for two or three hours on the 14th of December, after the Royal 
Family has met in the Mausoleum to join in a short service, at which 
the Dean of Windsor officiates. The choir of St. George’s Chapel 
chant selected psalms and sing hymns. Before they separate, the 
Queen, her children, and grandchildren, place wreaths of immortelles 
round the sarcophagus. 

When the carriages have driven away, the people flock in, but very 
few of the many who long to enter have the privilege, or can obtain 
permission to do so. ‘The scene is animated and interesting, as you 
watch it under the influence of the associations connected with it. 

From the Long Walk, near Frogmore Gate, through the leafless 
trees, the Mausoleum is distinctly seen, where it is not screened by 
evergreen trees and shrubs, that shelter it all the year round. The 
dome rises above them, and over all glitters the golden cross. The 
sun may go down gloriously on a winter’s day, casting a glow of 
heavenly colouring over all the azure fields of light—crimsoning the 
western sky—glancing on the earth amid the lengthening shadows, 
shining on the windows of many a home as fully as it shines on 
those of the grand old castle, over which the British Standard floats. 
Then, the cross of the Mausoleum, almost as bright as the sun 
itself, shows us that borrowed light, when it is given back, is real, 
because it depends for its existence on the fountain-head. When 
clouds—vapours from the earth—are permitted for a while to hide 
the sun, what can shine in our eyes? Not even this symbol of 
Redemption. _It is so with every other visible sign put before us to 
strengthen our faith and to stimulate our gratitude. It is so with all 
things small and great ; with the planets, which deviate not from 
their appointed course when we lose sight of them; with the dark 
body of the moon—our beautiful moon, whose praises have been 
proclaimed and sung in every land, through every period of time. 

*‘ The Moon above, the Church below, 
A wondrous race they run, 
And all their radiance, all their glow, 
Each borrows of its sun.” 

This is equally true of the whole collective body of the Church, and 
of every faithful individual member, whether he be manfully fighting 
in the ranks of the Church Militant, or rejoicing with his victorious 
comrades and his King (the Conqueror of Sin and Death) in the 
Church Triumphant. 








TWO YEARS LOST. 


UMMER and youth, love and roses, blue sky and careless mirth. 
These are all adjuncts of the sweet spring-time of the heart 
when it has been first awakened. 

Maria Leigh was young: and not so very long ago was it that 
her heart had awakened to its spring-time. But she went about now 
more like a dead creature than a living woman. Wan smiles poorly 
veiled her inner trouble; and her hands were often pressed upon her 
breast as if the pain there was too sharp for endurance. 

Three weeks ago she had been so different. Only three weeks! 
The world had looked almost too bright—such splendour in its 
moonlight evenings, such a glow of promise in the sunny days that 
grew and gained in beauty. That was all gone now. The year had 
not gained its prime, for midsummer was not reached: but the 
sadness of change, of disappointment, of waste, of failure, seemed to 
overshadow all things. 

You would have smiled, perhaps, to see him who was the source 
of all this trouble. There was nothing particular in him to look at. 
Rather tall, squarely built, a good, sensible kind of face, and deep-set, 
earnest blue eyes. What was there in 4im to awaken the depths of 
poetry and passion—or to darken life? Had it been some young 
Apollo, delightfully handsome, gay, accomplished, brilliant, and super- 
ficial, why then, I grant you, it might have been understood. But 
this unassuming man, so quiet, so self-contained, so little dis- 
tinguished in any way—you simply could not have solved the 
mystery. 

He was but a country doctor, too, this Edgar Mervyne, and as 
yet only six-and-twenty years of age. Mr. Mervyne, the father, had 
been a doctor before him: but he died young, and left his wife and 
children to battle with the world. What a struggle it had been Mrs. 
Mervyne alone could tell. But, to the energetic and persevering, 
success comes in time. The elder son had obtained a good post in 
a foreign land; Edgar, the younger, embraced his late father’s 
profession. Old Dr. Danford took him into partnership, giving him 
a third of his profits, and Edgar lived with his mother and made 
home happy to her by his dutiful affection. Looking at his broad 
shoulders, the little mother thought with joy that they were well-fitted 
to bear those burdens which had almost weighed down her own. 
Edgar smiled when she said as much: no burden should rest on her 
again if he could help it. 

This place, Candelford, was a gay village, what is called an aristo- 
cratic one; and in the summer season it never lacked visitors, being 
near the sea. And the world went smoothly enough with Edgar 
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Mervyne and his mother. Dr. Danford, a rough old surgeon to his 
patients in general, was quite content to see that his young partner 
was liked as well as he was, if not better. And for miles round no 
evening party was thought complete unless Mr. Mervyne made one 
at it. The old doctor growlingly told him not to let the world spoil 
him : the young man shook his head in his quiet way, and said there 
was no fear of it. 

Matters were in this state when Miss Leigh—the only daughter of 
Captain Leigh, ex-officer and gentleman—came home from school. 
She was eighteen : a sensible, good, sweet-faced girl, of gentle bearing 
and retiring manners, as a modest maiden should be. 

And somehow—Cupid alone, whose ways are full of mystery, could 
have explained it—these two were at once attracted to each other. 
They often met at the houses of friends: and the young doctor 
seemed to find no place so pleasant as Captain Leigh’s villa. Many 
a time, when he had paid his visit to the invalid upstairs—for Mrs. 
Leigh was ailing, and spent at least as much time upstairs as 
down—did he snatch a few minutes’ leisure to sit with Maria; 
watching her fingers at their sewing in the morning, and listening to 
her songs in the evening twilight. The result was love. Love, on 
her side, deep, passionate, enduring; on his—well, that was best 
known to himself. He did not speak of it. That small third share 
of Dr. Danford’s practice did not as yet justify him in asking for 
Captain Leigh’s daughter. She would have a good fortune, it is 
true; but that, in his opinion, made it none the better. 

“Do you know,” said Maria to him one day, when he sat snip- 
ping bits of paper with her embroidery scissors, ‘‘ that the Paxtons are 
going to have a visitor ?” 

“No. Who is it?” 

“Some young lady from London. Very stylish, and very rich. 
A Miss Mortimer.” 

Mr. Mervyne broke into a smile. Maria also. 

“It is what they said of her, I assure you. I called there with 
mamma yesterday afternoon—mamma thought the little walk would 
do her good—and they could talk of nothing but Miss Mortimer. 
Louisa said she was beautiful; Nelly added that she had been partly 
educated in Paris 3 

“None the better for that,” interrupted Mr. Mervyne. 

‘“‘ And could speak half a dozen languages, and was always dressed 
to perfection,” went on Maria. ‘ How insignificant we girls down 
here shall be beside her !” 

Mr. Mervyne, who had risen to leave, took a calm survey of the 
pretty girl before him ; the delicate hands, the soft brown hair, the 
modest face, so sweet and blooming. ‘‘I cannot suppose that you 
have any cause for apprehension on that score,” said he significantly. 

Maria coloured at the words—and at what they implied. He 
watched the glow steal over her cheeks, he looked at the long eye- 
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lashes veiling the soft brown eyes, and his pulses quickened. How 
charming she was, this modest girl !—how lovely ! 

Tender words trembled on his lips: but he forced them back. 
‘“'Too soon, too soon,” he thought. ‘To ask for her yet might only 
invoke a refusal—perhaps an interdiction to our meeting. Perhaps— 
I think—she understands me.” 

Maria did understand him. She believed that she had his entire 
love, and that, in due time and place, it would be declared. She was 
perfectly content to wait that period ; aye, though it were for years. 
To see him daily, to touch his hand at coming and going, to listen 
to his always pleasant voice, was bliss enough, making her days a very 
Eden. 

Miss Mortimer arrived at Candelford. She made her first appear- 
ance in public at Mrs. Martin’s croquet and dancing party, which 
took place on the following afternoon. A fresh face is quite an event 
in a quiet country district, especially one advertised as Miss Mor- 
timer’s had been, and everybody was on the qui vive to see it. 

The impressions she made differed—as usual. Opinions differed. 
Those who had expected to see a brilliant beauty, one who must 
draw all eyes after her whether or no, had hardly words strong enough 
for their disappointment. Z/zs, Miss Mortimer; this the famous 
beauty ! this dark, thin girl of two or three and twenty, with features 
so little remarkable ; no bloom, no dash, no play, no sparkle ; nothing 
to boast of but those great eyes that were too large to look pleasant. 
If this was what Paris and London called beautiful—why, Paris and 
London must have odd tastes. And her dress too! They had antici- 
pated some dazzling wonder of the toilette, and could not understand 
the tulle dress and the black hair without ornament, save some milky 
sprays of acacia bloom. But others, keener judges, saw in this 
young lady a great capacity to charm; recognised in the soft flow of 
her garments, the slender grace of the flowers she had chosen, an 
artistic beauty and fitness. Long ere the evening was over they 
found their opinion justified. Miss Mortimer at rest was not effective. 
Neither is the piano when nobody is playing. You can easily look 
at it: a dark gleam of rosewood, so much of ivory and ebony. But 
a master hand strikes the keys, and joy and passion, glory or grief, 
rise from the swelling chord, and bear you onward resistless in their 
course. So with this girl when she dropped her mask of apathy. The 
slight features grew mobile with expression, the pale cheek warmed, 
fire lit up the great orbs. She was transfigured. 

But her dancing was the enchantment. The young ladies in 
Candelford had not the benefit of a French master, and they went 
through quadrille and waltz with an honest enjoyment in the motion 
and the music. Not one of them had ever imagined anything like 
Miss Mortimer’s floating grace or the atmosphere of poetry that en- 
compassed it. It was a picture to gaze at and to hold in memory 
years after. 
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“ What do you think of her?” whispered Maria to the young 
doctor in the course of the evening. 

“T hardly know what I think of her,” he slowly answered. 

‘“‘ Have you spoken to her?” 

“Not yet. Will you dance this quadrille with me?” 

They moved away amid the dancers ; and so the evening came to 
an end. 

“Well, Nelly,” cried Miss Mortimer to Ellinor Paxton, after they 
got home and were undressing, ‘‘ did I succeed? I hope so.” 

“‘ What a question!” replied Ellinor. ‘“ Succeed ! of course you did. 
But what interest can you have in these little rustic triumphs? It is 
like a prima donna singing at a shilling concert.” 

‘“‘T dare say the prima donna would wish the audience to applaud. 
She wouldn’t like her voice to fall cold and lifeless even there.” 

“Tt didn’t fall so. I mean the impression you made, Sophia. 
There was no end of enthusiasm. I am not going to make you vain 
by telling half I heard.” 

“Don’t. It would be a pity to spoil such unconscious innocence 
as mine,” laughingly retorted Miss Mortimer. ‘‘ Who were the men, 
Nelly? Any one worth captivating?” 

“For you probably not. The best match in the room was Arthur 
Lovel. He was very attentive to you.” 

“Yes ; a pleasant young man ; but I can see fifty better than he in 
town any day.” 

“To be sure. I know we must all seem very awkward and tame 
to you.” 

“Who was the tall individual talking with that pretty girl in 
pink ?” 

‘* Somebody entirely out of your line ; a young doctor, just begin- 
ning the world, after going through much hard work to get the chance 
of doing it.” 

“ And the girl ?” 

“Maria Leigh. The Leighs are one of our best families; still 
people think it may be a match in time, for they evidently like one 
another. Edgar Mervyne is very much thought of.” 

“In spite of his being fortuneless ?” 

‘Yes, spite of that. He showed so much energy in fighting his 
way through all sorts of unfavourable circumstances. Then heis the 
best son in the world.” 

“Of course your neighbours are bound to patronise solid 
virtues! It isa pity that all these excellent qualities can’t impart a 
little attraction to their possessor. What does Miss Leigh see in 
him ?” 

“Oh, he is very pleasant when you know him: very nice. Not 
the least in the world gallant ; he never pays a compliment ; the most 
sincere, straightforward man in the world—and so clever! I don’t 
suppose you would appreciate him at all, Sophia ; or he you.” 
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‘Thank you,” responded Sophia, laughing. ‘ And now we will 
say good-night.” 


Meanwhile, as the time went on, it was found that Miss Mortimer 
did appreciate Edgar Mervyne, and most perfectly. These three or 
four years she had been in society ; and had become rather d/asée of 
the artificial, frivolous men she had met in it. This young doctor, 
earnest, single-minded, was of quite a different stamp: the moment 
he entered Mrs. Martin’s rooms, she had noted that fine head, that 
firmly-set mouth. A little chagrined that he had not approached her, 
she determined to fascinate him the next time they met. And she did 
her best for it—that time, and the next, and the next. 

There is not much to be said in defence of Sophia Mortimer. She 
liked power, and here was a fresh object to exert it on. She understood 
the men of her own world pretty well; a great deal of seeming and 
very little reality; of elegant polish on a thin slip of veneering. 
‘¢ Sincere, straightforward, not a particle of gallantry !” If these were 
the characteristics of Mr. Mervyne, they were precisely what took her 
fancy just now. And so Miss Mortimer set herself to attract and win 
the young doctor. Win him for what? Ah! just for her own amuse- 
ment, her whim of the moment. Any claim to him that Miss Leigh 
might possess did not trouble her in the least. It added to the 
pastime. , 

For the first two or three interviews that took place after their in- 
troduction, the aspect of affairs was not encouraging. Edgar Mervyne 
admired her, it is true, but much as he did the moon ; a remote re- 
splendency which he had not the slightest notion of appropriating. 
He talked of her sometimes to Maria, who talked back again with- 
out a shadow of foreboding. Such coolness piqued Miss Mortimer ; 
she became more than ever determined to assert her power. For this, 
decided advances were needful, but she made them. 

It gradually grew evident to even his unpresuming observation that 
this enthralling beauty liked to have him near her, looked for him on 
entering a room, was pleased to have him come and sit by her side. 
He felt gratified at this notice from her—for she had become the 
fashion, and all Candelford ran after her: how could he help running too, 
the frail human man? There was nothing like flirtation between them, 
no coquettish glances or lingering tones. They talked of every-day 
matters, sometimes harmoniously, sometimes with amicable dissent. 
Once in a while, not often or obtrusively, she spoke of foreign lands, their 
scenery, customs, manners, and he could not but notice the charm of 
her descriptions—for it had not been his privilege to stir beyond his 
own country. Something unique, ideal, tinged her thoughts and their 
expression. He said as much to Maria Leigh, who made but slight 
reply : in point of fact, a vague uneasiness was already cropping up in 
this poor girl’s heart. And the time went on. 

It went on so smoothly and gradually that Edgar Mervyne himselt 
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could hardly say when the soft, ever true hazel eyes of his old love 
vanished from his dreams ; and the dark orbs, full of fire or languor, 
usurped their place. As little could he tell how the every-day topics 
dropped from their discourse, which grew full of sentiment and mean- 
ing. Nor how the glances from those black eyes, which used to meet 
his own with friendly openness were downcast now, or stole at him 
furtively through their long lashes. He only knew that the days and 
nights were beautiful, unquiet, charged with a strange glory and rest- 
lessness such as he never had conceived. His love for Maria had 
been quiet and tender, stirring the emotions pleasantly ; it blended 
with home life and daily duties. But this new passion was a thing 
apart ; it came between him and all other ties, filled him by turns 
with bliss or torment. The man was bewitched. 

As for Miss Mortimer, she was floating with the tide. Determined 
to interest, she had herself grown interested. She studied him that 
she might charm more wisely, and was herself charmed by the strength, 
the unselfishness of his nature. When to draw him out she paraded 
her own views only to hear them combated, she said to herself, ‘This 
isaman! He is earnest, noble, true.” Ere she was aware, she had 
slipped beyond her depth. New and delightful feelings awoke within 
her, the reality of emotions she had so often simulated. And the next 
thing she asked herself was—what was to be the end of it? 

There ensued a mental struggle. She thought of the little cottage 
home, the old fashioned mother, the humdrum country life. Of 
course she should not sink to ¢4a¢—but she would have to lift him out 
of it. Marry him !—a rustic A‘sculapius ! What a finale to her grand 
career—which she had always intended should terminate in a marriage 
of splendour! She refused to see Mr. Mervyne the next time he , 
called, and then spent the evening in regretting it. 

After that she said, ‘‘ No matter.” Her night of torment over, in 
which she debated the point with herself, tossing on her uneasy 
pillow, and found that ambition must yield to love, she rose up 
comforted. 

* T have plenty for both, if it must be so,” she said, alluding to her 
large income. ‘“ He has talent to get on, and we will make him a 
career. But—I doubt if it ever come to that in reality ; he will think 
of that first before he thinks of me. He is fascinated now: but—well 
let the future take care of itself. We are in our summer—let it have 
its way. Perhaps the autumn winds will end it.” And so gave her- 
self up to the bliss of the passing moment. 

Thus came Maria Leigh’s unhappiness. Judge what it was for 
her to watch these two, pride forbidding her to show a trace of what 
she felt. Do not blame Edgar Mervyne too harshly. He had never 
told his love ; diffident of his power to please, he had never presumed 
that it would be accepted ; or, at any rate, that 4e would be accepted 
by Captain Leigh. And when this flood tide of passion overwhelmed 
him he found it stronger than he was—and he strove to comfort 
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himself with the hope that Maria had not cared for him. And so the 
weeks of the summer went on, and on, and so undemonstrative was 
her lover that Sophia Mortimer repeated over and over again to 
herself, “I doubt if it ever come to that.” 

It did ‘come to that.” When the harvest moon was filling the 
nights with glory Edgar had spoken. All Sophia’s doubts vanished 
in a wild whirl of delight. She surrendered absolutely, accepted him 
unconditionally, and confessed how much she loved. 

Another week or two of lovers’ bliss, during which the engagement 
was made public, and then Miss Mortimer had to go back to town, 
recalled by her aunt, with whom she lived. The young lady had no 
parents living, and her fortune was already her own. Mrs. Strahan 
had heard a rumour of her niece’s doings at Candelford, and sent her 
a peremptory summons. Her son, Hubert, a dandified young fellow, 
vain and well off, with whom Sophia had enjoyed many a day’s 
flirtation, opened the ball as soon as they were alone after her arrival. 

_What’s this we have heard about you, Sophia ?—that you have 
gone and got bound, hand and foot !” 

‘‘Why not I as well as another?” she lightly answered, with a 
rush of colour. 

*‘ Because it always seemed to be your fate to lime the twigs for 
others, rather than to be caught yourself.” 

‘“‘ Well, it’s true, Hubert.” 

* But surely not that the fellow is a village apothecary !” 

“You must choose your own terms. Mr. Mervyne is a young 
medical man, with talent to carry him to the top of the tree.” 

“Qh!” sneered the handsome Hubert coolly. ‘Does he 
patronize a Saville-Row tailor, or some rustic Poole? Who makes 
his boots? What perfumes does he prefer ? Professional ones, 
such as rhubarb and peppermint ? ” 

“ Hold your tongue. You can’t ridicule 47m. He is superior to 
it. Superior to you.” 

‘Thanks. It’s gratifying to know that.” 

“‘T am glad you think so.” 

“You mean to carry it off, I see, with a high hand. But I am 
not blind.” 

“Blind!” 

“Yes. You are repenting already. Oh, Sophia, I blush for you! 
What a sequel to all your previous conquests !—think how many 
desirable men you might have had at your feet! It must be a 
savage country down there, or you never would have done it. If I 
had known you were so hard up for proper suitors, I would have 
taken compassion on the place and come on myself.” 

“You were not needed. There were several facsimiles of you 
within reach.” 

“How amusing! And when will this princely cavalier be trotted 
out for the benefit of admiring friends ?” 
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‘“‘ Hubert, you are very disagreeable. What have I done that you 
should treat me so ? ” 

His manner changed. ‘I beg your pardon. Let us be serious 
then. Are you really engaged, Sophia ?— irrevocably ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

*‘ And can it be that you have ¢hought of what you were doing ?” 

“Yes, again.” 

“T am afraid you have made a mistake,” he said, and she had 
hardly ever heard him speak so seriously. 

‘“‘T think not,” she answered—but somehow she did not feel so 
brave as at first. It was far easier to be brave by Edgar’s side than 
to have to fight his battles in his absence, and amidst this covert 
condemnation. “I know there is nothing in his circumstances to 
recommend him. It is only himself!” 

‘“‘ Himself! The personality must be of weight.” 

“Tt is. ’Tis for that I have chosen him.” 

“And you are willing to give up fashion and place—to give up 
caste.” 

* Perfectly willing. But I don’t know what you mean by casée.” 

“Poor little woman!” said Hubert, not unkindly; indeed there 
was a strange depth of compassion in his tone. ‘You deem all 
sacrifice so easy now—but how soon you will find that you have not 
the strength for it. But I suppose it is of no use to talk to you at 
present ?” 

‘“‘ Not a bit,” she answered, laughing, as she left the room. 

But the laugh was forced. Alone, a shade of sombre thought 
stole on her mood. This was the way that everyone would take the 
news—with wonder, pity, sarcasm. She had foreseen it before: but 
somehow it had not come home to her in all its disagreeable reality. 
‘‘ Well, let them,” she said, defiantly, remembering Edgar Mervyne’s 
farewell look. And taking out some notes he had written to her, she 
forgot her vexation in them. 

“‘ Egad, but it’s a pity!” ejaculated Hubert Strahan, as she left 
him. ‘How handsome she was as she stood up for the fellow— 
what flashings from her magnificent eyes! But she will be miserable 
if she marries him—and so will he be, if he has the sense to see it ; 
she will eat out her heart with chagrin. A common village apothe- 
cary !—Good heavens! If the folly does not come to an end of 
itself, we must intervene.” 


The world and his wife came back to town, winter approached, 
and the usual gossipping and gaiety re-commenced in the set Mrs. 
Strahan lived in. Sophia, courted as ever, went here, there, and every- 
where. It seemed that her whole heart’s life lay in society’s toils. 
Yet the summer romance was not forgotten. There were quiet 
morning thoughts, tender evening reveries. Delicate missives sped 
to the distant village and_brightened Edgar Mervyne’s winter. One 
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sole cry seemed to comprise their purport—that he should come and 
establish himself in London. 

A call more easy to hear than to comply with to a young 
surgeon whose guineas were of the scantiest. However, Edgar accom- 
plished it at last. A friend whom he had known at Guy’s hospital 
got him a place with a doctor in practice near Holborn, and who 
wanted an assistant in his work: in time it might lead to a partner- 
ship. ‘The spring was advancing when he came up and took posses- 
sion of his new home—utterly unconscious that the locality did not 
seem sweet to fashionable ears. Sophia might have told him 
better had she been warned: but he had kept the negotiation a 
secret, wishing to surprise her. She could only make the best of it. 

Now, Sophia expected life was to be once more an ideal, as during 
the past delicious summer. She had felt herself, of late, getting back 
into the old way, measuring things and persons by the old standard. 
Edgar’s coming was to rescue her from all this, and bring her up 
again to nobleness, and belief, and the beauty of a hearty purpose. 

He came to Mrs. Strahan’s as often as he could—as often as the 
exigencies of a very large practice allowed him. 

He was introduced to society. Society, though civil, gave not the 
least evidence that it was enchanted. Somehow he did not assimi- 
late well with the artificial society of fans and pretence and drawl- 
ing tones; and society did not assimilate with him: once or twice 
society indulged in a covert laugh at his expense. No: he would 
attain eminence in his calling, but he was not fitted for the drawing- 
room hero. Sophia, disappointed, chid herself. What did she 
expect, she asked. * And a little voice, hushed as soon as possible, 
kept suggesting that Edgar was different—or had looked different in 
the country. Could it be that he wore those ill-fitting boots last 
August? Love and boots! She felt the incongruity : but she could 
not drive the thoughts away. 

And there were other troubles. ‘‘ Edgar,” she said to him one 
evening, ‘‘do you know that you are pledged to Mrs. Fitzhugh’s to- 
morrow night ?” 

*AmtI? Who has pledged me ?” 

* T have, sir,—who else has a right to dispose of you, pray ?” she 
added, with pretended arrogance, giving him at the same time one of 
those glances which he could never meet without a thrill of ecstasy. 
It took a minute or two to calm his pulses down. 

“No one, certainly,” he answered, “no one, but you. But I 
do not think I can go, Sophia.” 

“You must go.” 

“If my engagements allow me. There’s a good bit of sickness 
abroad ; and Mr. King is not very well, himself.” 

A haughty shade stole over her face. She was one of the last to 
brook contradiction. ‘‘ Mrs, Fitzhugh will never forgive you if you 
stay away. I promised you should be thére.” 
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“‘T hardly think she is so vindictive.” 

“Well, then, Z never will.” 

“ Little despot! But listen to reason. I have so much to do 
just now: a doctor’s time, you know, is never his own.” 

Sophia’s frown grew darker. “I think there is always some 
excellent excuse provided whenever I want you to do anything, Mr. 
Mervyne.” 

Edgar looked at her, astonished. ‘Do you call that just?” he 
inquired, gravely. 

“Yes,” she answered, recalling three or four evenings when he 
had been unable to meet her. ‘TI have seen it this long, long time. 
You don’t care to be with me ——” 

*¢ Sophia !” 

“Tt is so,” she said, nervously pulling to pieces the beautiful rose 
she held, which he had given her; “you don’t wish to meet my 
friends, or to gratify me. Your profession is a great deal more to 
you than Tam!” 

“Think what you are saying, Sophia! My profession is one 
thing; you are another. All the time I caz spare to you, I do. 
Do you see how you pain me by these accusations ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t care ;” and the mood ended in a burst of tears. What 
could a lover do but kiss them off, protesting against the folly of her 
suspicions, soothing her with vows of unfailing affection. But, 
having once assured her that only duty could stand in the way of her 
commands and wishes, Mr. Mervyne expected to be believed... He 
was not’ prepared for fresh petulance, for renewed complaints when- 
ever he failed to make his appearance at some ball or dinner, and’ he 
resented them as‘an imputation on his faith. . Utterly sincere him- 
self, he did not comprehend that Sophia said these bitter’ things 
with only half belief. Incapable, himself, of wounding her, he knew 
not how reckless pride and vanity can be of others’ feelings.. These 
difficulties generally ended as the first had—with semi-penitence on 
her part and reconciliation: but the peace that followed: grew briefer 
and briefer. 

“You are unhappy, Sophia?” said Hubert. one morning, as she 
sat with her white hands crossed listlessly, dejection written in every 
line of her face. ‘‘Tell me what it is ?” ; 

“Tt is nothing I can tell to anyone.” 

‘“‘Not,to me?” he asked, with meaning. ‘You and your ‘lover 
are at variance, my dear. Can’t I help you?” 

‘No, you can’t.. And if you could you shouldn’t. Just please to 
take. yourself away.” 

Hubert smiled... The breach he had antticipated was coming. 

Was it? Perhaps. Sophia sat on, sulky and sad. Things were 
turning out so differently from what she had anticipated. Edgar was 
different; not what she had thought him, not what he was at first. 
Her shallow, impulsive nature, changing in a moment from petu- 
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lance to tenderness, could not understand the quiet strength of his 
affection. She was miserable that it did not overflow in passionate 
words, endearments, constant attendance. She wept her beautiful 
eyes out over his imagined coldness, and met him with reproaches 
that wounded and estranged. 

Another thing; their tastes and pursuits were so dissimilar. These 
balls and kettledrums and insane gatherings, which made her life, he 
hated. The social, sober parties at Candelford, where every lady 
knew each other, were quite different. People went home to bed at 
eleven o’clock there: here, it was thought early if they met at that 
hour. And as Mr. Mervyne once remarked to her, how, if he sat up 
half the night, could he be fit for his duties in the morning. During 
the course of the summer, Mr. King, who was ill, had to go away for 
a long rest, and Edgar could not often get up at all to Kensington- 
square. Sophia grieved: but resentment mingled strongly with 
her grief. Her reflections were rebellious. There were some men 
she knew, who would have given her all the idolatry she craved: 
and who was he that refused it? She had condescended—by this 
you may know that love was far in its decline—to a man whom 
everybody thought beneath her ; and how was she rewarded ? 

‘“‘Tt is hard to see you so unhappy,” Hubert remarked to her, and 
there was true sympathy in his tone: “and yet you condemn me to 
silence.” 

“‘ Speak, then,” she answered. ‘I have not so much sympathy 
given me, that I can afford to refuse a kind word.” 

“Not much sympathy ! This from you, so beautiful, so beloved !” 

“ Once,” she said bitterly—*“ not now.” ‘ 

‘* Why not? What has wrought the change ?” 

*‘T don’t know,” she answered drearily. In truth she did not 
fully understand. 

*‘T could tell you if you would bear it. You are trying to achieve 
impossibilities—to kindle fire in ice—turn the veriest prose to poetry. 
You have made a choice unfit for you. The man is a worthy 
person in his way, I acknowledge it, sterling and true; but he is 
about as unsuitable to you as an owl would be to a humming-bird. 
Neither can he expect to comprehend you. The greatest kindness 
to him, as to yourself, would be to break the tie between you.” 

“No, no,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘I can’t do that. Not yet, at any 
rate,” she added to her secret self. But the idea came up some- 
times. It flattered her vanity that Hubert believed her uncompre- 
hended where she ought to be most understood, most admired. And 
that simile of the owl and the humming-bird caught her fancy: her 
own gay, airy, sunny, tripling nature would never mate well with Mr. 
Mervyne’s solid, steady-going virtues. 

At the close of summer, Mrs. Strahan went on the Continent, 
carrying her niece with her. Hubert went also in their train. The 
young doctor had to stay at home and take care of his patients: 
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there could be no holiday tours for him. Be you very sure that 
Hubert Strahan, who liked his cousin fairly well, and her fortune 
very much, took care to improve his opportunities. 

In November they were back again. But—she had been a whole 
week at home before she let Mr. Mervyne know of it. He came up 
on the following evening, and the old intercourse was renewed. 

But it was not what it had been, on either side. He would come 
in late, often weary, preoccupied with grave cares; she was more 
frivolously worldly than ever, and she flirted openly before him with 
her cousin Hubert. Nothing loth was Hubert Strahan to show his 
power; to let the country doctor see that he had become more to 
Sophia than he was. He had admired Sophia always: her way- 
ward impulses, her fitful grace, her charming fits of petulance stirred 
his dilettante nature to enthusiasm; he fancied himself in love with 
her. The matter was brought to a close by Mr. Mervyne. 

** Do you think that things are going on satisfactorily with us?” he 
asked Sophia one morning in spring when he had called purposely 
to speak, and had found her alone. 

**No,” she briefly answered. ‘It is your fault.” 

‘Nay, I think it is not my fault, Sophia.” 

** You are so much changed from what you were.” 

“ And you are changed,” he replied. ‘‘ Perhaps the truth lies in 
the fact that we now know each other better than we used to.” 

“If you wish to give me up, you should say so.” 

“Tt is for you to say that, Sophia. It may be that you have dis- 
covered that we are not suited to one another : that a union between 
us would not be for the happiness of either.” 

“ That is enough : I see what it implies,” she said, rising haughtily. 
“Then we part, Mr. Mervyne. We will say farewell now.” 

‘Let us not blame ourselves too much,” he said kindly, as he put 
out his hand. ‘‘We made a mistake, but we have been fortunate 
enough to find it out in time. Let us part in peace and pleasant- 
ness.” 

She could not resist the steady blue eyes that were gazing into 
hers with all their honest earnestness, and she put both her hands 
into his. 

“Tt has been my fault, Edgar,” she confessed in one of her quick 
impulses. ‘ Do forgive me.” 

“IT do indeed. And I wish you every happiness with your 
cousin,” he added in a low tone; “ wish it sincerely.” 

A blush rose to her face. ‘‘ What makes you say that? There’s 
no cause for it.” 

“No? Then I think there will be. I have not come here with my 
eyes shut, Sophia, and could not fail to see. Farewell. May God 
bless you.” 

So they parted in peace. And that same week the wedding-day 
was fixed between herself and Hubert Strahan. 
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But Mr. Mervyne had received a pill that was bitter to swallow. 
The fault was his, he told himself, not hers. Why had he allowed 
himself to become fascinated with this gay-winged butterfly, when a 
girl more sweet and worthy had already laid hold of the better por- 
tion of his heart. Anyway, he had succumbed to her, she had fooled 
him, and he now could only make the best and the worst of it. 

Whether he would have gone back to Candelford of his own accord, 
remains unknown. But there came an epistle to him from Dr. 
Danford, asking him to go, and holding out the inducement of a 
half share now, and the full practice later. Mr. Mervyne leaped at it, 
metaphorically speaking : more thankful than he would ever tell to 
get away from that place of his mortification, London. And the old 
doctor welcomed him with open arms, and the sick in Candelford 
held a jubilee. 

He and Maria Leigh met once more. She was unmarried yet, 
and prettier than ever. He had not dared to think of her again— 
but—the deep blush, the trembling tones told a tale. Old memories 
came back, old fancies, old feelings: and somehow they fell at once 
into their old intimate, confidential footing. 

Mrs. Leigh was dead. The captain finding himself somewhat soli- 
tary, and growing infirm besides, would have had the young doctor 
always at his house: so that he and Maria were more together than 
even they used to be. 

He, Edgar Mervyne, grew to wonder whether she would think a 
heart worth having that had made itself a foot-ball. And wondering, 
he lingered with her amid the garden’s shade, and in the drawing- 
room twilight. And at length he grew to think that, with his improved 
prospects, with the good practice that would shortly be his, he might 
dare to ask her. 

Her answer was a happy blush and a rush of tears. Captain Leigh’s 
answer was of a more practical nature. 

“You rascal! I saw what it was coming to: I’ve watched you 
both. Look here: you shall only have her upon one condition— 
that you come here to live. The house and everything else will, you 
know, be hers when you’ve got rid of me. Come! shake hands on 
the bargain.” “as. 

Thus it all came right at last, which is more than can be said of 
lovers’ strayings every day. Edgar Mervyne, happy in the brightest 
home, with the dearest wife in the world, tells Maria that he can 
never forgive himself for thosé two years of delusion, and calls them 
two years lost. 





THE LOTTERY IN ITALY. 


T is a very immoral thing, we are told, but it flourishes with all 
the unabashed pertinacity of vice. 

It is a source of large revenue to the State, which, in the pre- 
sent condition of Italian finance, could ill afford to be high-minded. 

It permeates the whole existence of the poor, in whose limited 
horizon it discloses golden vistas, all the more dazzling for they 
indefiniteness.- For the sons and daughters of toil, for ‘‘ decayed * 
gentlefolks, for half-starved priests, it is a fairy vision whose contem- 
plation distracts them from the squalid realities of existence. The 
three great events of household life, birth, marriage, and death, 
furnish valuable numbers on which to play. A widow is rarely so 
utterly inconsolable for the loss of her spouse that she cannot turn 
him to account by risking half a franc or so on the date of his 
death, of his birth, the number of days he was ill, and so on. 

Dreams, however, are the chief source of inspiration. Some dreams 
are lucky ; others are of the blackest omen. To play on the latter 
is to fly in the face of Providence. Should any numbers, but espe- 
cially a magic triad, occur in a dream, it were the purest perversity 
not to play on them. Of course, thirteen is a numeral of the 
highest importance. In itself it is the number of death, ze., it 
must enter into the five numbers selected on anybody’s decease. 
But wherever it appears it is big with fate, and must not be over- 
looked. Occurring as it did lately in the name of the new Pontiff, 
it furnished obvious indications of the workings of fate. It was 
universally played on, and came out in Rome. For different num- 
bers appear each week in the different cities, and some unlucky 
wights have the mortification of seeing the numbers they have 
anxiously selected come out in the wrong place. This happened 
lately to all the devout gamblers who played zz Rome on the num- 
bers suggested by the death of Pius IX. It didnot seem possible to 
the sons and daughters of Holy Church that the late Pope’s numbers 
should turn up anywhere but in the City of St. Peter. And so all 
over the kingdom people staked their money on “ the extraction of 
Rome.” Great was the consequent consternation when it was 
known that the numbers had indeed appeared—but in Florence! 
By a curious coincidence, which, to the superstitious, was probably 
not devoid of political significance, the numbers of the King’s death 
had come out the previous month in Rome. 

The system of the Lottery is this:—-Each time one plays in the 
Lottery, one has the choice of any five numbers, from 1 to 99 inclu- 
sive. But there are certain numbers which the general superstition 
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agrees to associate with certain events—as 48 with suicide from a 
pistol-shot, 13 with death in general, and so on. To play on a 
death and to leave out 13—or to play on a suicide from a pistol- 
shot and to leave out 48, would be regarded as an act of reckless folly. 
The new Pope being Leo XIII., 13 became an obvious number to 
play in connection with him, although it did not, of course, in this 
instance, represent death. The other numbers chosen would depend 
on the lore, or the caprice, of the player; but they would probably 
correspond to the year or the day of the Pope’s birth, the date of 
his accession, the number of the canopy he sat under in the con- 
clave, the number of votes by which he was elected: in all five 
numbers. 

In each large town of the kingdom there is what is called the 
*‘ extraction” of the Lottery, which takes place once a week on a 
Saturday morning. The Lottery being a source of State revenue, it 
will be easily understood that the Government would be too often 
a loser if identical numbers appeared in every place. Consequently 
the extraction is managed in such a way that the same five numbers 
could, only by an extraordinary coincidence, appear simultaneously 
in two towns. 

This is the method employed :—The 99 numbers are put into an 
urn, which is made to revolve. A little boy then puts in his hand, 
and pulls out five numbers successively. This takes place, as regards 
the principal office, in a large hall, which is always thronged with 
people. The numbers are called out by a clerk, each as it appears, 
and the news of them spreads to the crowd in the street. They are 
then put up in the windows of the branch offices. 

Each player may stake his money on the extraction of any town that 
he likes. When the King died, the numbers played by the majority 
of the public on his death came out in Rome, but nowhere else. 
The numbers of Pius IX.’s death, on the contrary, were extracted in 
Florence, but zo¢in Rome. The numbers of the new Pope appeared 
in Rome. The result of such a run of luck (all local though it 
was) for the public, was a heavy loss on the part of the State, and 
an increased faith on the part of the people in the Lottery. 

The late Pope’s numbers were naturally expected to come out in 
Rome, from his connection as Pontiff or King with the Eternal City. 
When the numbers failed to appear there, it seemed to the super- 
stitious as though the very stars in their course fought against the 
Temporal Power of the Church; and this impression was of course 
heightened by the previous extraction, in the new capital of united 
Italy, of the King’s numbers. 

Certain persons come, by some chance or another, to be regarded 
as singularly fortunate in guessing successful numbers. They are 
then the objects of admiring awe on the part of their relatives and 
friends. The damsel in the fairy-tale, out of whose mouth pearls 
and diamonds dropped as she talked, is the only parallel in the way 
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of extraordinary luck that suggests itself. People are stiil alive 
in Tuscany, who can remember a good priest named Padre 
Ambrogino, who had acquired a reputation of this kind. He could 
not walk the streets of Florence for the crowds that beset his path ; 
and his habit hung in strips from the eager fingers that clutched at it. 
When worn out at last with his devotees’ importunities, he would 
raise his eyes from his breviary and—as it were—fling them the 
five numbers for which they clamoured. His memory is still held in 
veneration ; and in the little town of Prate, a journal, published 
weekly and devoted exclusively to news of the Lottery, is called after 
him. His name was really Ambrogio (Ambrose), but the people, out 
of their love for him, called him by the endearing diminutive of 
Ambrogino—little Ambrose. Just as you, reader, say ‘‘ dear old 
Jack” of someone who is quite young. 

For such as do not know the principles of the Lottery, it may as 
well be explained that only five numbers can be played at a time. 

The simultaneous appearance of the whole five played by any 
particular person is a stroke of luck almost unheard of. Conse- 
quently, it is usual to choose five numbers.so as to increase the 
chances of success, but to play only on three, two, or one. <A “erno 
secco (literally dry triad) is the expression employed when the money 
is staked on an alternative of three numbers or none. ‘Then, if the 
three appear, the gains are great—5,o00 francs for every franc, or 
4,200 for 10d/ But if only one or two of the three come out, the 
player wins nothing. The more prudent generally content them- 
selves with playing an amo and a ¢erno, 7.¢., two or three numbers 
according as it happens. They then win a fairsum on the three or a 
lesser one on thetwo. The result in either case is far below the intoxi- 
cating splendour of a ¢erno secco. "Those magic words constitute the 
hope always possible, rarely grasped, of many an Italian’s life. Every- 
body has a story to tell of some friend, or friend of a friend, to whom 
the lucky chance befel—lifting him in one glorious moment from 
poverty to wealth. For the rest, among players in the lottery as 
among all gamblers, there is invariably a proportion of fortunate 
ones, Some of these attribute their success to a system; others to 
chance. They are for the most part, of course, people who are 
satisfied with moderate gains, and who play regularly every week. 
For the poor municipal employé, the forty francs or soa month which 
he thus acquires is a very large addition to his miserable salary. To 
the woman of the people, the ten sous she stakes weekly represent 
an outlay as certain, as favourable, and more fascinating in result, 
than the same sum invested in starch for her washing or wool for the 
knitting of socks. 

The numbers are extracted on each Saturday morning in every 
town. It is acurious sight to see the crowd that gathers round the 
central office at the hour of publication. Every degree of anxiety, 
expectation, eager hope, is depicted on the more expressive faces. 
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The fat, good-humoured ones have a kind of ripple of interest just 
breaking the surface of their stupidity. All ears are strained to catch 
the numbers as they travel from the hall. A quiver runs through the 
crowd as the moment of certainty arrives. A curious murmur com- 
pounded of various emotions—triumph, resignation, rage, breaks 
out as suspense is over. ‘Then begin recriminations, particularly on 
the part of the women. “I told you so,” says an eager little semp- 
stress reproachfully to a crest-fallen male relative. ‘‘ You never will 
listen to me,” remarks another woman to her husband, with all the 
resentment of unacknowledged superiority. He looks sheepish, and 
would like to throw the blame on Fortune. But he has a vague 
conception of that deity, who is a long way off, while his wife is very 
near and very voluble. Against the hard fact of her indignation his 
excuses break weakly, and so he holds his tongue. Not so two 
sisters who walk off quarrelling violently ; nor a vivacious little man— 
probably a barber—who gathers his five fingers into a bunch, and 
casts them, as he talks, into the face of his listening neighbour. 

In Florence, as everybody who has been there knows, there is a 
society called the ‘‘ Brothers of Mercy.” Their duties are to carry 
the sick or the victims cf an accident to the hospital. They wear a 
long black garment, and a hood which covers the head and face ; two 
holes made in the visor enable them to see. ‘Thus attired they have 
an appearance which is both lugubrious and highly picturesque ; and 
nothing much more startling can well be imagined than to meet them 
with their sad burden, turning on a moonlit night out of one of the 
narrow streets of the City of Flowers. The effect is strongly in- 
creased by the red glare of the waxen torches which they carry. 
When their services are needed, the members of the society are sum- 
moned from all parts of the town by the tolling of the great Duomo 
bell. This is also a signal for a crowd to gather in front of the little 
chapel of the fraternity in the Cathedral Square. Here the brothers 
assemble to don their black robes and fetch the bier. Here, too, 
from time immemorial it has been the custom for a priest to appear 
and announce to the expectant crowd the nature of the accident 
which has occurred. A simple-minded person, seeing the throng and 
learning why it waited, might be disposed to attribute its curiosity 
to humanitarian sentiments, If he only stays and listens, however, 
he will be rudely undeceived. The priest, with an air of utter in- 
difference, in due time makes his appearance. Scarcely glancing at 
the crowd, he lifts his voice and calls out carelessly : ‘A suicide from 
a pistol-shot outside the gates.” A slight but distinct commotion is 
visible;in the listeners, and a woman turning rapidly to a neighbour 
asks : ‘‘ The number, then, is forty-eight ?” And on that suicide from 
a pistol-shot ‘they all go off to play! 

‘Up. to.a:period which is still in some men’s memories ‘guards 
had to. be -stationed at night round the newly-made graves in 
Tuscan cemeteries. For the people had a custom of a horrible 
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and ghoul-like grotesqueness, from which no representations availed 
to turn them. They went in groups of two and three, after dark, to 
dig up any recently buried corpse, which they then decapitated and 
thrust once more into its desecrated grave. ‘The head was carried 
home and the brains were picked out of the skull. This was dropped 
into a cauldron of boiling water, with a number of little wooden 
balls on which were the lottery numbers. As the water seethed and 
bubbled the balls danced up and down. Their motions were eagerly 
watched by the seekers of fate. Those balls which finally gatherec 
closest round the skull were held to be lucky above their fellows, and 
the numbers they furnished were in due time played on. With what 
result history deponeth not. Nor would the result much matter—as fax 
as any hope of eradicating the superstition was concerned—for is it not 
a truism to say that for believers in such lore one favourable coinci- 
dence will outweigh a hundred disappointments ? 

The Tuscans have a legend concerning the origin of the Lottery 
which embodies, one may presume, the bitter feelings of the unlucky. 
It is related that, in that distant and marvellous epoch which is 
known as “Once upon a time,” a humpback who had been very 
wicked (and what good was ever to be expected from a hump- 
back ?) was condemned to have his head cut off for his sins. He 
had rebelled against the sentence in vain, and the hour of execu- 
tion drew near. Already the guards had surrounded him, and the 
captain had drawn his sword. Then the dwarf had a sudden in- 
spiration, and begged so earnestly to be taken once more before the 
king that the guards consented. At the foot of the throne the humpback 
prostrated himself, and declared that he had made a discovery 
which would be as precious to rulers as pernicious to the ruled. He 
would state it in exchange for his life. The prospect thus opened be- 
fore the king was more than any monarch, in those days, could 
be expected to resist. The trembling dwarf—commanded to speak 
and quickly—proceeded to explain in detail the scheme of the 
Lottery. Its advantages were not long in penetrating to the royal 
mind. The courtiers also approved, for each hoped to be fortunate. 
The humpback was graciously pardoned, was loaded with favours, and 
was accorded the privilege of cutting off with his own hand the heads 
of all the people condemned thenceforth to death in the kingdom. 





AN ADVENTURE IN THE MARAIS. 


T the time of which I write I had just been made a partner in 
our house of business. Until this period I had been much 
confined to the counting-house, and it was now considered desirable 
that I should travel for a few months, in order to make the acquaint- 
ance of our principal customers, many of whom were French. In 
those days railways were unknown, and the diligences slow and un- 
certain modes of conveyance. I therefore travelled on horseback, 
accompanied by my trusty dog, Lion. _ 

Lion was my faithful companion for many years, and once did me 
good service, as you shall hear. On one occasion, being bound for 
Noirmontiers, my road led through that part of La Vendée known 
as the “ Marais.” It was then literally a marshy tract of country, 
thinly populated by an almost amphibious race. The swampy ground 
was intersected by numerous canals that frequently served as road- 
ways. Through these the peasants traversed the district in flat- 
bottomed boats called “nioles,” and always armed with a long pole, 
with which they cleared the quagmires or propelled their boats, 
according to need. 

It was towards the close of the day, in the last week in October. 
The air felt chilly and damp. A mist hung over the lowlands, ren- 
dering objects invisible at a short distance. On one side of the 
road along which I was riding, a broad dyke flowed sluggishly, on 
the other stretched an extensive tract of heath and furze-covered 
ground, brown and desolate, though here and there a few blossoms 
still lingered amidst the dark prickly green. 

I found it was vain to think of pushing on to the coast that night, 
and I hoped to come upon some village or farmhouse where I might 
find rest and refreshment for my tired horse and myself. I looked 
from side to side, endeavouring to pierce the mist, in search of some 
object that would guide me. At length, a little farther along the road, 
I perceived several cows standing at the border of the dyke, as if wait- 
ing ; and on the opposite side I could faintly discern traces of culture. 

‘‘There must be a house hereabouts,” I said to myself, and as the 
thought passed through my mind a punt came gliding over the dyke, 
impelled by a vigorous push from the pole of a sturdy peasant. The 
cows, lowing, advanced close to the edge of the dyke, evincing their 
readiness to be ferried across to their milking place. As the punt 
touched the bank the boatman stuck his pole in the earth, and threw 
a rope round a stump of alder, while the cows stepped on board. 
Slipping the rope again, he was about to push off without taking any 
notice of my approach, when I hailed him. 
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“‘ My friend,” I said, ‘‘can you direct me to a house where I may 
find a night’s lodging ? ” 

“No,” the man replied in a surly tone. ‘There are not many 
houses hereabouts.” 

“ But there is surely a farm over yonder,” I returned, pointing with 
my whip in the direction of the fields. 

‘“* Maybe,” the man answered. ‘ But we don’t take in strangers at 
our place.” 

Without another word, he pushed off to the opposite side of the 
dyke, where the cows landed, and set off leisurely homewards. 

“Can you not direct me to some place of shelter, my good 
fellow?” I called out as the man tethered his boat. 

He took no notice, but made fast his punt. Then, witha “kup, 
kup,” to his cows, he walked away, and disappeared in the mist. 

I confess the wish I sent after him was not a blessing. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to proceed: waiting in the road was 
evidently useless. I touched my jaded horse lightly with the whip, 
rousing him from his meditations, and whistling to Lion, I set forward 
on my way. 

I could now only see a very few yards before me through the 
increasing gloom. To be belated in that dismal country was no 
pleasant prospect. The road was in many places quite unprotected 
from the dykes, and every mile that brought me nearer to the sea- 
coast rendered the country more dreary. Salt swamps began to 
alternate with sandy heath, and the road became little more than a 
causeway carried through a morass, where the slightest deviation from 
the beaten track might cause horse and rider to sink, with little pros- 
pect of rescue. 

Now, however, I distinctly heard a footstep behind me on the road, 
and turning, I saw a man, who had started out of the swamp apparently, 
leaping-pole in hand. Lion growled ; but at a word from me he came 
close up to my horse, though still uttering a low, dissatisfied snarl. 

The man, as I could perceive in the fast-gathering dusk, was a 
sufficiently rough, disreputable figure to excite the suspicions of any 
dog accustomed to good society. His ragged shirt, open in front, 
displayed his brawny chest. His coarse frieze jacket was out at 
elbows. Thick-lipped and low-browed, with his hair hanging in 
matted locks under his broad-brimmed hat, his appearance was 
certainly the reverse of prepossessing. Nevertheless, such as he was, 
I hailed his advent as a godsend. Surely he could be induced, by 
promise of reward, to guide me to some habitation where I could 
pass the night. 

When I made this proposal, with the offer of money for his trouble, 
I could see his eyes glitter under his shaggy brows. ‘There was no 
village near, not even a farmhouse, he said in a rude patois: but if I 
would put up with such accommodation as he could give, he would 
take me to his own cottage near at hand. 
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I gratefully accepted his offer. Anything would be better than 
being lost in the morass, which might only too probably be the case 
as night closed in. ‘The man took the horse by the bridle and led 
him on, Lion following close at my heel, still, by an occasional growl, 
protesting against the arrangement. After proceeding a few hundred 
yards my conductor turned off the main road to a causeway leading 
to the right through the swamp. By this time barely light enough 
remained to render discernible the sullen pools that lay here and 
there on‘each side ; while, rising out of the marsh, patches of higher 
ground were visible as we passed along. ‘These were apparently 
planted with osiers and alder trees, and loomed dark like little islets 
in the midst of the sea of mist that covered the fens. ‘Towards one 
of these the man directed his way. 

I heard a quacking of ducks as we traversed the pathway between 
the osiers, and at last we stopped before a cottage, or rather cabin, 
through a hole in the roof of which a wreath of turf smoke found its 
way. Adjoining, stood what appeared at first sight to be a mound of 
thick foliage, but which proved to be an outhouse. I afterwards 
found that it was constructed of wickerwork plastered over with 
mud; many of the willow twigs had taken root, and covered the 
erection with a canopy of green. 

The horse having been relieved of saddle and bridle, and led into 
this primitive stable, where a few handfuls of hay and a drink of 
water had to serve him for supper, I followed my guide into the 
cottage, saddle-bags in hand. He at first made some objection to 
Lion’s entrance, suggesting that he might remain in the stable, but to 
this I refused to listen. Lion was therefore admitted, though with a 
bad grace. I found the interior of the cottage low and smoke-stained. 
The one unglazed window was partially closed with a wooden shutter. 
A turf fire smouldered on a flat stone that served for hearth. At one 
end, in a corner, stood a rude pallet bed covered with sheepskins. 
Opposite was a heavy wooden press that looked as if, at some former 
day, it had known better quarters. 

‘You will have the place to yourself,” said the man in a hoarse 
voice; “I am going out again. You'll want supper, I suppose.” 

I signified that such refreshment would certainly be desirable. 

He opened the cupboard, and brought out a loaf of black bread, 
some eggs, and dried fish. ‘These latter he proceeded to cook. He 
then produced a bottle of wine, and set on the table a plate and 
drinking-cup of a more respectable kind than might have been 
expected. 

I drew out my purse, and placed a few coins in the man’s hand. 

“If you are going out let me pay you now, my good friend,” 
I said. ‘I must start at daybreak, probably before you return.” 

For a moment I was startled by the greedy manner in which he 
eyed the money; but he merely expressed himself satisfied and 
pocketed the coin. Then taking down a lantern that hung from a 
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‘nail in the wall, he lighted it, and set off on his nocturnal errand, 
whatever that might be. 

When, having finished my supper, and having given Lion his share, 
I had time for reflection, the sinister countenance of my host began 
to haunt me unpleasantly. However, he had provided me with a roof 
over my head, and that was something to be thankful for, in that 
foggy, dreary, isolated spot. I threw more turf on the fire, for the 
bit of candle that had been lighted when I began my supper burnt 
low, and I did not relish the idea of being left in the dark. 

Before it failed me, I thought it advisable to take a survey of the 
spremises. Besides the entrance door, there was another at the end 
of the room on one side of the press. Opening it I found it led 
into a sort of lean-to, partly filled with hay. I raised the candle and 
glanced round. The place seemed to be a receptacle for all sorts of 
odds and ends, some of which raised uncomfortable doubts, so out of 
keeping did they seem with the cottage and its inmate. The further 
I looked the more my suspicions became excited. I took a pole 
that stood against the wall and moved the hay. An irresistible feeling 
took possession of me that it had been thrown there for purposes of 
concealment ; nor was I mistaken. The first object I turned up was 
a boot of Parisian make, and near to it I found a russia leather 
valise with a brass plate at one end, on which I made out the initials 
C.F. 

A cold shiver ran through my frame. It was a situation that 
might well dismay the boldest. I could no longer question but that 
I had fallen into a nest of brigands. A very few months before 
a good deal of painful interest had been roused by the mysterious 
disappearance in this part of the country of a commercial traveller 
named Charles Favel ; and the conviction forced itself on my mind 
that I had come upon the relics of this unfortunate man. It was 
scarcely probable that my host carried on his nefarious traffic without 
accomplices. In all probability he had then gone to acquaint the 
gang that a bird had been caught in the trap. How many might 
there be? I was alone, with only a dog for my companion. True, 
I had pistols in my saddle-bag, but of what avail would they be 
against a number of desperadoes. 

For a moment I thought of saddling my horse and making my 
escape, but on cooler reflection such an attempt seemed to be only 
flying from uncertain to certain peril. If I had been in danger of 
losing my way in the dusk of evening, how could I hope to keep to 
‘ the pathway in the dense darkness that had now closed round ? 
' I put away that idea, and determined, if attacked, to sell my life dearly 
at any rate. ; 

‘“‘ Forewarned, -forearmed,” I said to myself, as, returning to the 
principal room, I- took down the pistols from my saddle-bag, and 
looked to the priming.- 

“Tf they make any attempt upon us they shall have a hot reception, 
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Lion my boy,” I said, and Lion looked in my face and slowly wagged 
his tail, as much as to say, ‘‘ Let come what will, we are ready.” 

I threw myself on the bed without undressing, and placed the 
pistols under the bolster. Lion stretched himself at my side. I had 
no intention of sleeping, you may be sure. I watched the fire for 
some time, but the fatigue of the day had overpowered me, and 
objects became dim and indistinct before my eyes. Once or twice 
I started as a noise caught my ear, but I soon convinced myself that 
it was only my horse stamping in the outhouse, or the ducks disturbed 
in their sleep. I struggled hard to keep on the alert, but the wearied 
senses refused their office; past and present began to be mixed up in 
inextricable confusion, and at last I suppose I fell asleep. 

I must have slept for some hours, when I was suddenly roused to 
full consciousness by the report of a pistol, and a gurgling sound as 
of someone being strangled, and by the faint glimmer of the fire I 
saw a man stealing towards the bed, and the glitter of a knife he held 
in his hand. 

To catch up my pistol and fire was the work of an instant. For- 
tunately, though my aim had necessarily been uncertain in the hurry 
and semi-darkness, the shot had taken effect, thoroughly disabling 
the ruffian, for the arm that held the knife dropped powerless by his 
side. He groaned and staggered back against the wall for a moment, 
then with a volley of curses he turned and fled through the open 
door. 

Meanwhile I had sprung from the bed, and hastened to the assist- 
ance of Lion, who had pinned another of the brigands by the throat. 
The dog’s instinct had proved right ; as I had expected, it was the 
master of the cottage. He had ceased to struggle and was nearly at 
the last gasp. A discharged pistol lay close to where he had fallen ; 
it must have gone off in the air when the dog flew upon him, thus 
rousing me. In my examination of the premises I had observed a 
coil of rope; with this I bound the miscreant’s arms tightly, and then 
called Lion off, not a moment too soon. When the man recovered 
sufficiently to speak, he began to cry for mercy, but the only consola- 
tion he got from me was the assurance that I should by early morn- 
ing give notice of what had occurred at the nearest prefecture, and 
that doubtless a couple of gens-d’armes would conduct him where he 
would be taken care of. After awhile he ceased to plead, and lay 
passive, only groaning with the pain of the injuries he had received 
from the dog’s fangs. 

I did not yet feel myself out of danger. It wanted some time to 
daybreak, and every moment I expected others of the gang might 
come to the rescue of their comrade. I reloaded my pistol, and at a 
sign Lion placed himself at the door on the watch. At length wel- 
come streaks of light appeared in the east. It was not so misty as 
the evening before; the wind during the night had brought a heavy 
shower, and cleared the air. As soon as it became sufficiently light 
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to distinguish the pathway through the swamp, I saddled my horse, 
and, with a feeling of thankfulness at my escape, retraced my steps to 
the highroad, leaving my treacherous host bound on the floor of the 
cottage. 

The sun rose as I cleared the morass, casting long shadows before 
me ; and presently a faint blue line on the far horizon gave token 
that the bourne towards which I journeyed would soon be reached. 
In another hour I saw the little fishing village before me, the sea 
sparkling in the morning sun, and beyond, the island of Noirmontiers. 

When I made my deposition, I gave a full and particular descrip- 
tion of the cottage. It appeared that a gang of highwaymen had 
infested the district for some time, eluding the search of the police ; 
no doubt was made but that the men who had attacked me formed 
part of the number. 

When the gens-d’armes arrived they found the cottage empty ; my 
host must have been liberated by his accomplices; but, once put on 
the track, the law soon had the wretches in its clutch. The ring- 
leaders were executed, the others sent to the galleys. My host con- 
fessed. It had been his part to lie in wait for belated travellers and 
lure them to his cottage. My suspicions had been too well founded ; 
poor Favel had been murdered, and the same fate had been intended 
for me. The ruffians, however, had not calculated upon the strength 
and courage of Lion. He it was who saved my life, and deserved 
the thanks of the inhabitants of the Marais, and all who travelled 
that way, for being the means of bringing a gang of desperadoes into 
the hands of justice. 
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TOO LATE. 


tr 

Lone years ago we stood beside 
This garden alcove, where the tide 
To-night has scarcely strength to speed 
The ever-whirling water-weed, 
And meeting thus, at this lone hour, 
The dreams of youth resume their 

power. 


iI, 
So fair adown the moonlit slopes, 
Hot with the breath of heliotropes, 
Yon giant cedar-branches made 
Deep interchange of light and shade. 
So fell the shadows far and nigh, 
From herb and tree, in years gone by. 


III. 

The misty moon from heaven’s floors, 
Her widening glory brightly pours ; 
It ripples on the stream, and shines, 
Paling the water-flags, and bines, 
To make an arc of light and heat, 
Where thou and I once more 

meet, 


IV. 
I hear thy words—I see thy face, 
[ lean towards thy loved embrace, 
Yet tremble not ;—our star of love 
Is safe, all earthly change above, 
As free to come, as free to go, 
As is the moonbeam’s silvery flow. 


Vv. 
For O, the cross of Love I bear, 
Is all undimm’d by earthly care ; 
Its sharpness in my heart, for thee, 
Is all that now remains of me ; 
Remove it thence— by change perplext, 
E’en Love itself may leave me next ! 





Vi. 
Dull as I’m grown, what fire intense 
Constrains me into eloquence? 
The words flow forth, as from a well 
Of tenderness, unquenchable ; 
Unquench’d by tears, because the end 
Has come—we part to-night, my friend. 


VII. 
** We part?” Ah yes! I would not twine 
One tendril of Love’s flower divine 
Round ruined pillars, or amid 
An alien home—kind Heaven forbid ! 
That large-eyed vision of a child, 
For earth too fair, for heaven too wild— 


VII. 
I would not have it break its wings 
In contact with earth’s common things, 
I would not have it tamed and bent 
To dull monotonous content, 
Or let one thought of age, or death, 
Curdle its blood, or chill its breath. 


Xs 

Dear friend, farewell! the moon’s full 

blaze 
Declines beneath yon cloudy haze ; 
Our little arc of light and heat 
Has passed away, beneath our feet, 
And all Love’s fairy-land of bliss 
Upgathered in yon black abyss, 


xX. 
So pass fair hopes and fond desires, 
So hide in Heaven your seraph fires ! 
While far beyond the night of sense, 
By Love’s supreme intelligence, 
I dimly feel youth’s early bond, 
All change of life or death beyond : 
And question still yon darkened sky, 
If light can fail, or Love can die. 


C. M. GEMMER, 
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